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Buy Timber Now! 


ALL conditions now conspire to make 
a perfect situation for investments in timber lands. 


After 37 years of study of timber mat- 
ters we offer it as our opinion that stumpage values 
will never be so low again. 


With the growing demand for agricul- 


tural land and the absence of any reforestation policy, 
every tree down means one tree less. Values must on the whole trend 


upward. 


Add to this a tendency to revert to the 


use of wood among car builders and others. Add to 
that the enormous demand for lumber plainly certain to arrive after 
the war. Every advance in lumber prices means an advance in 
stumpage values. Buy timber now! 


We can fit YOUR requirements. Writeto TIMBER HEADQUARTERS. 
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1750 McCormick Bldg. 30 East 42nd Street 626 Henry Bldg. 
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RELIEF FUND FOR THE FORESTRY REGIMENT ~ 


O meet the needs of individual members of the 
American Forest Regiments in France and their 
dependent families, it is essential that prompt re- 

sponse be made to the financial requirements of the Lum- 
ber and Forest Regiments’ Relief-Fund. The American 
Forestry Association, in making earnest appeal to its 
members and its friends for contributions for this splen- 
did cause, does so with an assurance and confidence based 
on the intimate relationship which exists between forest 
lovers and the men who are risking their lives in the 
French war zone for the sake of the American flag. 

In a peculiar sense this Association has deep interest 
{and responsibility in the success of the fund. The plan 
‘for relief for the men of the Forest Regiments found its 
inception within the Association. Conceived as the 

American Forestry Relief and Comfort Fund, the project 
found rapid expansion until it was deemed desirable to 
| broaden its scope and influence as indicated by the name 
| with which it has been rechristened, the Lumber and 
| Forest Regiments’ Relief Fund. In this form and under 
its present scheme of organization it co-ordinates the 
forces of various interests affiliated with forestry, lum- 
bering and kindred industries. These allied influences 
are equally impressed with the vital importance of the 
undertaking and equally concerned with its successful 
achievement. 

The need for a fund of this nature speaks for itself. 
With the 10th Engineers (Forest) already in France, and 
with the 20th Engineers (Forest) preparing to enter the 
service, the United States will have more than 9,000 for- 
esters and woodsmen in the French forests. These men 
go oversea for a purpose in no degree less vita] to mili- 
tary success than that which takes our trench fighters and 
other armed forces into the foreign zone of battle. With- 
out the Forest regiments the fighters would be of little 
avail. These men have not gone to France to serve per- 
sonal ambition or to pursue any fanciful occupation of 
doubtful worth. They are there because of the urgent 
needs of the Allied armies for trench timbers and other 
building material requisite to modern warfare. These 
needs are universally recognized by the army leaders of 
the Allied nations. It is at the insistent demand of these 
leaders that the regiments have been ordered to the war 
zone. 

In their voluntary enlistment in the Forest Regi- 
ment thousands of red-blooded Americans have answered 
the call of duty at great personal cost. The regiments 
are made up of foresters, practical lumbermen and saw- 
mill operators, men of engineering or military training, 


picked woodsmen, sawmill workers, skilled axmen, wood- 
Sawyers, crosscut-saw filers, tie-hewers, skidders, team- 
sters, blacksmiths, millwrights, mill sawyers, circular- 
saw filers, millhands, carpenters, machinists, charcoal 
burners, motor truck and motorcycle operators and re- 
pair men. These men are all trained workers. As such 
they are capable of commanding high wages in their 
daily work. In the service of their country privates in 
foreign service draw monthly pay ranging from $33 to 
$36.60 each. It involves no task in figures to realize the 
sacrifice these men make in accepting the pay of private 
soldiers at a time when home wages are higher than at 
any time in the history of the world; and it requires no 
flight of the fancy to realize that the pay given them for 
their work in the French forests will be sadly deficient 
for the needs of such families as may be left behind. 

It is in recognition of this condition that the relief 
fund is created. That many of the men should leave their 
families illy prepared to provide for themselves is inevi- 
table. This circumstance makes it imperative that gen- 
erous help should be swiftly given, to the end that no 
suffering or hardship which could be prevented is per- 
mitted to exist. The logical source of such helpfulness 
is with the people of America who are interested in these 
men through the kinship arising from mutual interest in 
the woodland and lumber resources of the country. Those 
whose interest in the forests is sentimental have common 
cause with those who are concerned with the economic 
wealth of the timberlands. Whether one’s love for the 
trees is based on the lure of the great outdoors or whether 
it is purely commercial, the sacrifices of the men of the 
woods and lumber camp must necessarily make direct ap- 
peal. The cause is as broad as humanity; the results will 
be both human and practical. 

As a part of the work a committee of women has been 
organized by Mrs. Henry S. Graves, wife of United 
States Forester Graves, who is now Lieutenant Colonel in 
charge of forest work with the United States Expedi- 
tionary Forces. This committee will assume the duty of 
providing sweaters and other knitted garments for the 
men of the Forest Regiments. Shortly letters will be 
sent to women of America known to be interested in for- 
estry, requesting co-operation in the knitting of these 
garments. Wool will be furnished at cost to those work- 
ers who prefer to pay for it and, as far as possible, with- 
out charge to those who prefer to give their time only. 

Contributions for the Lumber and Forest Regiments’ 
Relief Fund should be sent to the American Forestry 
Association, Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 
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S the largest regiment in the world the 20th Engi- 
A neers (Forest) will command the respect of Allies 
and enemy alike. This regiment is now in ad- 
vanced stages of organization. Its ten battalions of for- 
esters, woodsmen and lumbermen will have a strength of 
7,500 enlisted men. In addition there will be nine service 
battalions with a strength of 7,250 enlisted men. The men 
in the service battalions will be laborers, for use in con- 
nection with the operations of the regiment. ‘The total 
strength of the regiment will approximate 17,000 officers 
and men, which will establish a new record for military 
formation. It was an- 
nounced early in Novem- 
ber that two battalions of 
750 men each were com- 
pletely organized and 
would proceed to France at 
once. Two more battalions 
were to be organized im- 
mediately and the others 
will follow in close success- 
ion until the entire strength 
is in the French forests. 
Col. W. A. Mitchell is 
commander of the regi- 
ment. He is a native of 
Georgia and a_ regular 
army man, who graduated 
from West Point with first 
honors. Colonel Mitchell 
has been in command at 
the encampment at the 
American University, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where 
the organization of the 
regiment has been taking 
place. Officers at regimen- 
tal headquarters are: 


Regimental nt Major 

W. C. Moore, National Army, - - 
Virginia, graduate of the Uni. COL. W. A. MITCHELL, U. S SA 
versity of Virginia; regimental 
adjutant, Capt. H. L. Bowlby, 
National Army, Oregon, West Point graduate and State Highwav 
Engineer for Oregon; regimental Engineer officer, Captain F. M 
Bartelme, National Army, Minnesota, president of the Bartelme 
(Lumber) Company, Minneapolis; regimental supply officer, Cap- 
tain P. E. Hinkley, National Army, Maine, assistant general 
manager of S. D. Warren & Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For the First Battalion the officers are as follows: 


Major E. E. Hartwick, president Hartwick Lumber Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, first vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, 
Detroit. 

Captains: Leon M. Pill, division engineer Mobile & Ohio R. R.. 
Mobile, Alabama; Harry V. Campbell, engineer officer, sawmill 
owner and operator; Arthur W. Elam, president A. W. Elam 
Company, logging engineers, San Francisco, California; Andrew 
J. Fisk, consulting civil and mining engineer and general con- 
tractor, Montana; H. W. Bostzkes, district engineer, Washington 
State Highway Department. 

First Lieutenants: L. J. Freedman, supply officer, pulpwood 
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buyer and contractor for International Paper Company; Ger- 
main P. Graham, consulting municipal engineer, Albany, New 
York; J. C. Williams, Jr., assistant general manager, Geneva 
Lumber Company, Eleanor, Florida; Duncan P. Shaw, sawmill 
owner and operator, North Carolina; Harold C. Lyons, consult- 
ing efficiency engineer, New York City; William A. Clark, man- 
ve Walter D. Noyes Lumber Company, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
t. Poindexter, municipal engineer, New York State; R. N. 
Side a director of vocational training, Fitzgerald High 
School, Fitzgerald, Georgia; W. J. Wilson, district engineer, port 
of Seattle, Seattle, Washington; J. L. Wood, sawmill operator. 
Second Lieutenants: John B. Cuno, forester, West Virginia; 
R. L. Chaffin, consulting engineer, West Palm Beach, Florida; 
Arthur N. Drips, efficiency engineer for lumber industry, Western 
Washington; L. B. McDaniel, district manager for lumber in- 
terests. Georgia; Hollister Johnson, junior engineer, New York 
State Conservation Commission; *. Hopkins, wholesale and 
retail dealer in finished pine lumber, Hortsville, South Carolina. 


For the Second Battalion 
the officers are as follows: 


Major S. O. Johnson, vice- 
president Weed Lumber Com- 
pany, Weed, California. 

Captains: F. F. Spencer, as- 
sistant to the president of the 
McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany, McCloud, North Caro- 
lina; F. A. Horstkotte, master 
mill builder and inventor of 
sawmill machinery, formerly 
connected with W. A. Wilkin- 
son; W. V. Brookings, vice- 
president of the California- 
Oregon Lumber Company; J. 
C. Perry, connected with the 
Diamond Match Company, the 
McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany and the Weed Lumber 
Company ; J. C. Long, civil en- 
gineer, connected with the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Company. 

First Lieutenants: M. 
Ethell, civil engineer, with 
general engineer experience; 
E. D. Woodruff, civil engineer, 
with experience in timber work 
and general engineering work, 
a brother of Col. James A. 
Woodruff, of the 10th Engi- 
neers (Forest); W. O. Crosby, 
superintendent of the mills of 
the Holmes Lumber Company, 
of Oregon; Marion Nine, 
owner and operator of saw- 
mills and president of the Nine 
Lumber Company; Frank R. 
Prince, assistant manager of 
the Shevlin Hickson Company ; 
P. D. Mackie, civil engineer, 
with five years’ experience in 
shingle mills in Washington; 
W. H. Crosson, civil engineer, 
with special experience in bridge building; R. W. Pilling, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Rogers Lumber Company; L. R. Mc- 
Coy, assistant manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Com- 
pany; W. E. Volk, civil engineer, with railroad experience on the 
Pacific Coast and in Alaska and Panama. 

Second Lieutenants: M. L. Johnson, assistant engineer with 
the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California; E. S. Brush, 
thoroughly versed in lumber operations, connected with the Loop 
Lumber Company; W. H. Grover, assistant engineer with the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, on the Pacific Coast. 


Since the first American Foresters went to France 


several important changes have taken place in the per- 
sonnel. The Forest Service has received word that 
United States Forester Henry S. Graves has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel. Forester Graves was one of 
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(FOREST) 


the first Ameri- 
cans to go into 
the war zone af- 
ter the opening 
of hostilities 
with Germany. 
As director of 
the division of 
forestry with 
the American 
E x p editionary 
forces his duty 
has been to 
work out prob- 
lems in connec- 
tion with the 
general forestry 
situation in 
France, with 
reference to 











military needs  yfajor EF. HARTWICK. 20TH ENGINEERS 
and future de- eer 

velopment. He 

is assigned to no regiment and appears on the records of 
the service as on temporary detail to the War Depart- 
ment. His original commission was as a major. 

Word also comes from France that Major William RB. 
Greeley has been assigned as deputy director, headquar- 
ters, division of forestry, American Expeditionary 
Forces. He is in charge of lumber operations and has 
supervision of the entire work in France. Major Greeley 
went to France early in August. Major Coert DuBois, 
who wes district forester in charge of the National For- 
ests of California, is on the regimental staff of the 10th 
Engineers (Forest). Donald Bruce (Yale, 1910), pro- 
fessor of forestry at the University of California, has 
been assigned in charge of timber reconnoisance in 


France, over 2 
party of six 
men. Swift 
Berry, who went 
as a civilian 
from the district 
office of the 
Forest Service 
at San Fran- 
cisco, has been 
assigned as log- 
ging engineer. 
TheodoreS. 
Woolsey, Jr. 
(Yale, 1902), 
who was _for- 
merly with the 
Forest Service © 
and who went to 
France as a Civ- 
ilian, from .Al- 
buquerque, New 
Mexico, has 
been assigned to special work and designated as timber 








MAJOR S. O. JOHNSON, 20TH ENGINEERS 
(FOREST). 


negotiator. 

The need for skilled workers in the French forests is 
considered urgent and vital by the army authorities of 
the United States and the allied nations. Their work will 
be to provide the timbers and lumber which are essential 
to military success and which cannot be provided through 
other channels. To ship the material from America is 
out of the question because of a lack of transportation 
facilities. 

If the commander of any one of the 30 or more army 
camps in the United States wants to build a new ware- 
house or determines that a new bridge is a military ne- 
cessity he has no difficulty in setting in motion the forces 





FIRST AND SECOND BATTALIONS OF 


This interesting picture of the initial units of the second regiment 
to be prepared for service in the French forests was taken at the 
regimental encampment at American University campus, Wash- 


ington, D.C. The first regiment to go into the French forests as 
representative of the United States was the 10th Engineers (For- 
est), which has been in service since early in the autumn. The 
20th Engineers (Forest) has already provided two battalions of 
750 men each. The new regiment will be the largest regimental 


organization in the world. When completed 
it will have ten battalions of foresters, Jumber- 
men and sawmill workers and nine battalions 
of laborers for use in connection with the for- 
est operations. This 
wil] give it a 
strength of upward 
of 17,000 men. The 
regiment will be un- 
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der the command of Col. W. A. Mitchell, U. S. A. 
The work of the two regiments, insofar as concerns 


forestry, lumbering and sawmill operation, will be un- 
der the general supervision of Lieut.-Col. Henry S. 
Graves, who is on leave of absence from his duties as 


United States Forester. He is director of the division 
of forestry with the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Major William B. Greeley, assistant United States For- 
ester and a director of the American Forestry Associa- 


tion, is deputy director of the division of forestry. 

Recruiting of the third battalion of the 20th was well 
under way early in November and this organization 
will soon be ready for service. The first and second bat- 
talions were reviewed by Secretary of War Baker and 
Chief of Engineers Black on November 10 and received 
warm praise for their appearance and condition. Some 
idea of the work the regiment will do in France is given 
by pictures in this issue. 
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LUMBERING OPERATIONS WITH THE BRITISH ARMY 


In this picture is shown some of the work of the Canadian Forest section on the western front. The men are engaged in bringing in the timber 
from the forests, ready for sawmill operations. The character of the logs shows the care exercised by the foresters in making selections, while the 


trees in the background show possibilities for the future of French forestry. 


necessary to its construction. The machinery for his 
purpose is all ready for its work. Through the agencies 
concerned with army supplies his material is provided bv 
a businesslike organization geared to high measure of 
efficiency. The Council of National Defense, through its 
lumber director, designates the lumber that may be 
delivered with least loss of time and minimum strain on 
congested transportation facilities. This lumber is 
promptly acquired through the War Department’s pur- 
chasing agencies and quickly delivered by railroads 
trained to giving war-time priority to military shipments. 

Suppose, however, that this same commander were in 
the French war zone where there are no sawmills and no 
railroads, no Council of Defense and no transportation 
His one resource is the native forest. For his lumber he 
must depend on the trees nearest at hand. To make 
these trees available is not a problem for the man at a 
mahogany desk in Washington. It is a job for trained 
foresters and trained lumbermen on the spot, for ex- 
perts skilled in the selection of timbers and their swift 
and workmanlike conversion into building material. It 
is a task for the ax and the sawmill rather than for the 
council table and the issuing of typewritten orders. The 
machinery which makes for efficiency in the United 
States could not be utilized even if it were available. The 
one thing that will solve the problem is the immediate 
activity of such military units as the Forest Regiments, 
contributed to the allied cause by the American Govern- 
ment. 

It is to handle such needs of war that the 10th Engi- 


neers (Forest) has already been sent to France and the 
20th Engineers (Forest) is being prepared ‘to go across. 
These organizations will provide lumber for the almost 
endless needs of the allied armies. Modern warfare de- 
mands the construction of wharves, warehouses, store- 
houses, hospitals, depots, shops and other buildings nec- 
essary to shelter the army and its ammunition and sup- 
plies. The corps of engineers must build and operate 
railroads connecting the wharves and shops with the 
storehouses and depots and the latter with points as close 
as possible to the scene of fighting. Roads must be con- 
structed and repaired, bridges built, repaired and 
strengthened and fortifications and other defensive works 
constructed. For these purposes the trees of the French 
forests must be felled and converted into railroad ties 
and other timbers and much of this work must be done 
by the engineer regiments of American foresters, woods- 
men and sawmill men. 

The work that takes these men to France is essentially 
the work of wartime emergency. Military leaders agree 
that the man who provides lumber for use in the war zone 
is performing a duty as essential as that of the man on 
the firing line. This completely disposes of the criticism 
in some quarters that the expense of sending these regi- 
ments to France and maintaining them there makes the 
cost of their lumber output from $300 to $400 a thousand 
feet. The absurdity of such criticism is as obvious as its 
lack of patriotism. Similar reasoning might be applied 
to the work of the Red Cross and the ambulance service. 
It might be pointed out that it is much cheaper to let men 
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be injured here at home than to send them into foreign 
battlefields, on the theory that a man who becomes ill or 
injured in an American city may procure hospital treat- 
ment at much less cost than is involved in the same treat- 
ment in a zone of war. So far, however, no earnest critic 
has come forward with any such suggestion. Nor has it 
been urged that the relief agencies be abolished because 
of the expense involved. Perhaps all of the possibilities 
in the line of such criticism are not yet exhausted. The 
further progress of the war may be illumined by many 
thoughtful suggestions of this nature. In common with 
the pacifists such profound economists have ideas that 
are prolific as well as picturesque and we may yet hear 
them urging that it is cheaper for the soldiers to stay at 
home than for the government to go to the expense of 
sending them across the seas. The subject is limitless. 

One of the important duties of the trained foresters is 
the selection of those trees which may be best harvested 
without ruining the forests. The woodsmen and sawmil! 
workers include men skilled in the handling of lumber 
from the time the tree is marked for cutting until the log 
passes through the mill and.the material is ready for use 
in the building of trenches or otherwise. 

A constant problem of the American lumber worker in 
the French forests is the handling of trees in which frag- 
ments of shell are embedded. The German spirit of de- 
struction in the enemy’s country has left large sections of 
woodland in which serious damage has been done. 
Chunks of shell have found lodgment in the bodies of 
trees and in the course of months these pieces of metal 
have in many cases become overgrown and difficult of 
detection through superficial inspection. Consequently 
there is trouble when the log comes under the saw and 
this makes the work of producing lumber especially diffi- 
cult and an undertaking requiring much care. 


~ 
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Another phase of destructiveness practiced by the in- 
vaders has been the damage done to orchard trees. Vast 
areas of the trees were cut down completely and in other 
vast areas, where pursuit left no time for this process, 
German “Kultur” expressed itself in cutting off a circle 
of bark around each tree. By this latter process it was 
sought to kill apple, peach, plum, apricot and cherry 
trees which had been growing for years. Trained work- 
ers succeeded in saving trees of both classes. Those 
which had been cut down were grafted to their own 
stumps by careful treatment and during the recent sum- 
mer they again blossomed and bore fruit. Those which 
had been ringed were treated with grafting cement and 
the wounds carefully bandaged. In this work not only 
French soldiers were engaged under officers familiar 
with forestry and tree surgery, but army surgeons and 
Ked Cross workers gave assistance. Frequently use was 
made of bandages that had been prepared for human 
wounds. When supplies ran short tar and clay were used 
instead of cement and twisted moss was tied around the 
dressed wounds instead of bandages. By these methods 
vears have been saved in restoring the otherwise ruined 
orchards. 

Late in October French aviators found that in the Laon 
sector the German troops were again resorting to the de- 
struction of villages and trees, indicating another “strate- 


gic retreat,” similar to that which took place earlier on 


the Arras Camines front. 

Vivid pictures of the ruin that has been wrought is 
given by German papers. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger 
describes a strip of country from six to eight miles in 
width and extending along the whole of the new German 
position as having been turned by the Imperial army 
into dead territory, “presenting a terrible barrier of deso- 
lation to any enemy hardy enough to advance against our 
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WHERE THE SOUND OF THE SAWMILL BLENDS WITH THE ROAR OF ARTILLERY 


This is a picture of a sawmill somewhere near the French battle front. 


tions. 


Some of the sawmill units are located so near to the fighting lines that they 
hear the booming of cannon and the bursting of shells as a part of the'r daily routine. Shells embedded in tree trunks are a frequent source 
of trouble in the operation of the sawmills, but in spite of the handicaps the output of each unit is constant and indispensable to military opera- 


The mill here pictured is typical of the environment of the sawmill men who go with the Forest Regiments. 
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DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR FINISHED LUMBER IN FRANCE. 
After the foresters, woodsmen and sawmill workers have finished their share of converting the French forests into construction material the lumber 
is loaded on powerful trucks for distribution to such building operations as may be going on. This section of the war zone’ lumber yard is devoted 
to finished sleepers No time is lost between tree felling and delivery of lumber, as all the work is done under military discipline. 
new lines. No village or farm was left standing on this blown up; wires, cables and pipe lines destroyed. In 
glacis, no road was left passable, no railway track or en- front of our new omuitions runs, like a gigantic ribbon, an “dl 
bankment was left in being. Where once were woods empire of death.” This is typical of the situation that Pee 
there are gaunt rows of stumps; the wells have been has been created by the enemy and which must be over- 
a | 











WAR ZONE FORESTERS BUILDING RAILROAD 


The Canadian Forest Section by no means confines itself to lumbering 
and sawmill work. Railroads are essential to modern warfare and these 
men are constructing a line through a French forest. The Forest Section 
is doing the entire job, from cutting ties to grading and tracklaying. 

















CANADIAN WOODSMEN IN THE WAR ZONE 


These men are types of the forest workers sent overseas as a part of 
Canada’s contribution to the cause of the Allies. The sergeant on the 
right has three sons serving in France, one of them a captain and the 
hers lieutenants. 4 
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come by American forest regiments and engineers. 
Canada has already sent more than 10,000 men overseas 
in forest battalions and additional large numbers who 
had already crossed with the army have been organized 
into forest companies. 

Recruiting of the 20th Engineers (Forest) has been 
going on throughout the country. Listing offices were 
established in each state to receive applications for en- 
listment from men willing to take service in the regiment. 
These listing offices were in addition to the regular army 
recruiting offices, through all of which applications are 
received. As rapidly as accepted and enlisted for service 
in the regiment the men were gathered at the American 
University in the District of Columbia, on the campus of 
which institution the regimental camp is located. In 
this camp they are immediately placed under military dis- 
cipline and training, with a routine of daily work calcu- 
lated to put them into trim for organized work as soon 
as they reach their destination in Europe. In addition to 
the men received through the various listing offices and 
recruiting stations the roster included a large number: 
of men from the drafted army. At the various encamp- 
ments of the National Army men who are found to have 
had woods and lumber experience are detailed to the for- 
est regiment and this will doubtless continue to be an 
important factor in quickly filling the ranks of the or- 
ganization. 

For the new regiment three hundred and nine commis- 
sioned officers are required. These officers are men of 
technical training in various lines. Two-thirds of them 








NOT MUCH SUGGESTION OF WAR HERE 


Skidding logs is the same thing, whether in a peaceful western logging 
camp or in the war zone. These men are operating on the western front 
in France and the timbers are used in trench building and other forms of 
defense construction. 








HOUSING THE FOREST REGIMENT 


The type of barracks in which the men live at American University while 
undergoing the necessary training before being shipped to France to work 
in the forests of that country. 


are practical lumbermen or sawmill operators and one- 
third technical foresters with long woods experience. In 
the selection of these officers the Forest Service had the 
co-operation of fourteen committees of lumbermen rep- 
resenting districts throughout the country. These nomina- 
ting committees included some of the best-known lum- 
bermen in the United States. Almost every man se- 
lected was interviewed by a lumberman’s committee or 
by the Forest Service officials. Many private foresters 
and forest schools assisted in finding technical men suit- 
able for appointment and it is declared that all the men 
selected have proved by experience their qualities of lead- 
ership and their ability to handle men in large numbers. 

The age limits set at the beginning of the undertaking 
required that all officers of the forest battalions should 
be not less than 31 years of age. Because of the difficulty 
of finding enough men suitable for lieutenants the age 
limit was later lowered to 25. The bulk of the men rec- 
ommended for lieutenancies range in age from 25 to 38, 
as captains from 30 to 40 and as majors from 40 to 50. 
The men who have been recommended have been notified 
that all further steps, as to physical examination, the is- 
suance of commissions and the order in which successful 
applicants will be called for service, rest with the War 
Department. Not all of the men accepted will be called 
into service at once. In order to provide for future con- 
tingencies it was decided to commission at the present 
time enough officers to care for the other battalions yet 
to be raised. 

Late additions to the roster of officers of the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) were announced as follows: 


Regimental Headquarters—Major E. H. Marks, acting lieu- 
tenant colonel; Lieut. |. W. Herbett, veterinary detachment; First 
Lieut. C. W. Smith, chaplain. 

First Battalion Headquarters—First Lieut. R. B. Hill, medical 
officer; First Lieut. R. F. Roudybush, dental officer. 

First Battalion (Company B)—Capt. C. B. Cutting, command- 
ing; Second Lieut. C. B. Bradley. 
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Second Battalion Headquarters—First Lieut. J. B. Swafford, 
medical officer; First Lieut. C. P. Hatrick, dental officer. 

Second Battalion (Company B)—First Lieut. Charles C. Kelley. 

Third Battalion Headquarters—Major B. F. Wade; Capt. E. H. 
Sargent, adjutant; Capt. O. H. Todd, acting adjutant; Capt. W. 
H. Estabrook, supply officer, and First Lieut. A. H. Ellison, engi- 
neer officer. 

Company A—Captain, C. E. Clark; first lieutenants, W. G. 
Conklin, P. D. Mackie, C. M. Jenkins; second lieutenants, E. B. 
Birmingham and Harold M. Power. 

Company B—Captain, E. P. Dudley; first lieutenants, G. C. 
Eastman, L. W. Jacobs, M. Vanmeter; second lieutenant, L. B. 
McDaniels. 

Company C—Captain, S. C. Phipps; first lieutenants, C. C. Ab- 
bott, H. H. Miller, F. B. Judge; second lieutenants, O. J. Davis, 
A. L. Hyde and John Summerset. 


The district committees of lumbermen for nominating 


officers were made up as follows: 


District No. 1 (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island)—H. B. Stebbins, chairman, 
H. B. Stebbins Lumber Company, Boston, Mass.; M. A. Brown, 
Parker & Young Co., Boston, Mass.; F. B. Cutler, Stetler-Cutler 
Company, Boston, Mass.; H. G. Philbrook, Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Company, Boston, Mass.; H. W. Blanchard, H. W. 
Blanchard Lumber Company, Boston, Mass.; C. W. Whitney, 
Perry-Whitney Lumber Company, Boston, Mass. 

District No. 2 (New York)—Ferris J. Meigs, chairman, Santa 
Clara Lumber Company, Tupper Lake; W. L. Sykes, Emporium 
Lumber Company, Buffalo; Frank L. Moore, Watertown; Maurice 
Hoopes, Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls; J. M. Gamble, Brown- 
ville Board Company, Brownville; W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish 
Company, Tupper Lake. 

District No. 3 (Pennsylvania and New Jersey)—N. P. Wheeler, 
Jr., chairman, Wheeler & Dusenbury Lumber Company, En- 
deavor, Pa.; A. W. Mallinson, Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company, Williamsport, Pa.; R. R. Chaffee, Wheeler & Dusen- 
bury Lumber Company, Endeavor, Pa. 

District No. 4 (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina)—C. L. Millard, chairman, 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; W. M. Ritter, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio; J. S. Holmes, 
State Forester, Chapel Hill, N. C.; George L. Forrester, secretary 
Western North Carolina Logging and Lumber Company, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; E. W. Durant, Jr., E. P. Burton Lumber Company, 
Charleston, S. C. 

District No. 5 (Georgia, Florida and Alabama)—M. L. Fleis- 
chel, chairman, Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber Company, Jackson- 


ville, Fla.; R. H. Paul, Watertown, Fla.; M. M. Bond, Bond 
Lumber Company, Lake Helen, Fla. 


District No. 6 (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee)—W. E. DeLaney, chairman, Kentucky Lumber Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky.; J. M. Pritchard, secretary, Gum Manufac- 
turers Association, ‘Memphis, Tenn.; R. R. May, Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, Louisville, Ky. 


District No. 7 (Michigan and Wisconsin)—John W. Blodgett, 
chairman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. S. Kellogg, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. Hornby, Clo- 
quet, Minn.; Benjamin Finch, Finch Bros., Duluth, Minn. 


District No. 8 (Minnesota)—H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn.; F. 
W. Wilhelmi, Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet, Minn.; Benjamin 
Finch, Finch Bros., Duluth, Minn. 

District No. 9 PRY and Louisiana)—C. S. Williams, 
chairman, Patterson, La.; S. T. Woodring, Lake Charles, La.; E. 
A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; RR. B. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; F. W. 
Pettibone, Kiln, Miss. 

District No. 10 (Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas)— 
Chas. S. Keith, chairman, Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. Long, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; W. R. Pickering, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; L. L. Seidel, Kansas City, Mo. 

District Ne. 11 (Montana, Idaho and Wyoming)—A. W. Laird, 
chairman, Potlatch, Id.; P. M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Id.; R. M. 
Hart, Couer d’Alene, Id.; J. A. McCann, Libby, Mont. ; Kenneth 
Ross, Missoula, Mont. ; E. H. Van Ostrander, Winchester, Id. 

District No. 12 (W ahha and Oregon)—George S. Long, 
chaiman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; J. J. 
Donovan, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash: 
E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Seattle Wash.; George M. 
Cornwall, “The Timberman,” Portland, Ore.; A. L. Paine, West 
Coast Lumberman’s Association, Hoquiam, Wash.; Henry Kirk, 
Beaver Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

District No. 13 (California and Nevada)—S. O. Johnson, Weed 
Lumber Company, San Francisco; E. H. Cox, Weed Lumber 
Company, San Francisco; O. C. Haslett, California Pine Box and 
Lumber Company, San Francisco; W. P. Johnson, Weed Lumber 
Company, San Francisco; C. Stowell Smith, secretary California 
Sugar and White Pine Manufacturers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

District No. 14 (Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico)— 
William P. McPhee, chairman, McPhee and McGinnity Lumber 
Company, Denver, Col.; Smith Riley, District Forester, Denver, 
Col.; T. A. Shonberg, Continental Tie and Timber Company, 
Denver, Col.; B. Coldren, Hallack and Howard Lumber Com- 
pany, Denver, Col., assisted by M. J. Riordan, Saginaw and 
Manistee Lumber Company, Flagstaff, Ariz. 





AMERICAN FORESTERS 


IN MILITARY SERVICE 


This list is compiled from various sources. Every effort has been made to make it complete and accurate, 
but in the nature of things there are necessarily omissions and errors. The list will be reprinted and increased 
from month to month. All foresters and others who can supply additional names or note corrections are urged 
to communicate with American Forestry as promptly as possible, to the end that the list may have full value 


as a record of the men who have gone to war. 


GEE, Fred. B., Deputy Forest a EM US. 2. 3. 
Albano, Jack, forest ranger, U. S. =: 
Aldous, Tura M., grazing, U. S. F Ss. 

Alexander, j. B., Ist Lt. Aviation Corps, (Uni. of Wash., ’17). 

Ames, F. E: (Yale For. School ’05). 

Anderson, A. C., 2nd Lt. U. S. A. (Uni. of Wash., ’17). 

Anderson, Emil A., deputy forest supervisor, U. S. F 

Archer, Frank L., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Atkinson, ES. (Yale For. School, 16). 

Avery, B. r., commissioned in Eng. (Forest) forces; (Yale For. 
School) ; Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills. 


ADERTSCHER, Ed., temporary clerk, U. S. 
Baker, Hugh P. (Yale For. School, ’04), N. Y. ws Col. of 
Forestry. 
Baldenburg, Max B., clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Barr, John B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Barlow, Harold (Yale For. School, ’14). 
Bastian, Clyde E., Corp. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Uni. of Mich., ’16). 
Batten, R. W. (Yale For. School, ’16). 
Beaman, Clarence W., messenger, U. S. F. S. 
Bedwell, Jesse L., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Bell, George R. (Yale For. School, ’18). 
Benedict, M. S., Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), for. sup., U. S. F. S 
Benedict, Raymond E., Major 10th Eng. (Forest), For. Br. B. C. 
Bentley, George A., Capt. Quartermaster’s Dept., purchasing 
agent U. S. F. S. 
Bennett, Edwin L., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Bernhardt, Carl L., (Uni. - oe 18). 

Berry, John K., scaler, ue, S. 

Berry, Swift, forester, U. : F Ss. 

Betts, Fred. H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Bevan, Arthur (Uni. of Wash., ’17). 

Billingslea, James = ir. Top Sergeant (Uni. of Wash., ’14), for- 
est ranger, U. P0. 

Bird, R. J., Corp. oth Eng. ai iene 16). 

Bird, Vern A., forest ranger, U. S. 

Bloom, Adolph, Ensign U. S. N. trai a (Uni. of Wash., 716). 

Bonney, Parker S., Sub. Lt. British Navy (Uni. of Wash., ’13). 

Bowen, Jos. B. (Yale For. School, 17). 

Bradley, Tom O. (Mt. Alto), Pa. Dept. For. 

Brady, Charles C. (Uni. of Wash. ’18). 

Breneman, Howard E. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’17), Co. C., 10th 
Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Brewster, Donald R., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Brindley, Ralph, 2nd Lt. R. O. T. C. (Uni. of Wash., ’17). 

Brooks, James F., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Brown, Bascom H., forest a. U. 5, #.-5. 

Brown, Vance, scaler, U.S. B.S: 

Browning, Harold A., asst. forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Broxon, Donald (Uni. of Wash. ’14). 

Bruce, Donald, Prof. of For., Uni. of Cal. (Yale For. School, ’10; 
assigned in charge of timber reconnoissance in France. 


Bryant, Edward S., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), for. ins., U. S. F. S. 
c. 10th Eng. 


Buch, John Edward (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’17), Co. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 
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Buck, Shirley, National forest inspector, ' S&S FS. 
Burgess, John, surveyor draftsman, U. S. Ss. 
Burnham, R. P. (Uni. of Wash., ’17). 


Buttrick, P. L., P beac Ambulance Serv. (Yale For. School, ’11). 
ALKINS, siege G. (Yale For. School, ’09), forest supervisor, 
F. 


tS. 
Calloway, G. 7 (Uni. of Mo.). 

Calvert, Gerald F. (Uni. of Wash). 

Cameron, J. F. (Uni. of Wash., ’19). 

Cappel, Frederick, forest clerk, U. S. F. ~. 
Cassidy, Hugh O., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 
Cecil, Kirk P., surveyor, U. S. F. S. 

Chudderdon, Harold A., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Chamberlain, Harry A., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Chapman, Charles S., Major 10th Eng. (Forest), (Yaie For. 


School, ’02), forestry assistant, U. S. F. S 
Charlson, Alex., (Uni. of Wash., 16). 
Christensen, Alfred C., forest clerk, uv. & B.S). 
Clark, Donald H., Ist. Lt. R. O. T. C. et of Wash., ’17). 
Clark, BE. V. forest supervisor, U. S. F. S. 
Clemmons, Walter C., forest ranger, U.S.F.S. 
Condon, H. R., 2nd. Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), Pa. R. R. forester. 


Conklin, W. Gardiner, Ist. Lt. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Pa. State For. 


Acad., 08), Pa. Dept. Forestry. 
Cook, A. M. (Yale For. School, ’08). 
Cook, John W., clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Cook, Samuel, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Cookston, Roy, Capt. 10th. Eng. (Forest). 
Cope, H. ‘Norton, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. j 
Cownan, Talmadge D., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 


Critchley, Horace F. (Mt. Alto, °13), Res. Off. Tr. Camp, Ft. 


Niagara, Pa. Dept. For. 
om Isaac J. (Uni. of Wash., ’20). 
Cuff, Ivan A., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Culley, Matthew J., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Cuno, John B., 2nd. Lt. 20th. Eng. (Forest). 
Curwen, William H., surveyor-draftsman, U. S. F. S. 


ALLENBACH, Emil, messenger, U. S. F. S. 
De Camp, J. C., grazing assistant, U. S. F. S. 
Deering, Robert L., Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), forest ex- 
aminer, U. S. F. S. 
Deutsch, Henry C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Doggett, William H. (Yale For. School, ’17). 
Dorrance, John Gordon, 2nd. Lt. E. O. R. C 
Dorward, D. L. (Yale For. School, ’14). 
Douglass, C. W. H 
estry, 715), American Forestry. 
DuBois, Coert, Major 10th Eng. (Forest), = forester, U.S. F. S. 
Dubuar, James F., forest assistant, U. S. Ss. 
Dunn, Beverly C., Adjutant 10th. Eng. 7 toa 
Dunning, Duncan, forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 
Dunston, Clarence R., Ist. Lt., U. S. Indian Service. 
Dunwoody, W. B. (Yale For. School, ’16). 


LDREDGE, Inman F., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), forest super - 


visor, U. S$. &..S. 

Elliott, Harry R., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Emerick, Lloyd P., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Emerson, J. Ward, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Evans, Vincent (Uni. of Wash., ’16). 

Ewing, Robert B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


AIRCHILD, Rollin A., forest clerk, U. S. F. S 

Fifer, Charles (Uni. of Wash., ’20). 

Fish, Harold (Uni. of Wash., ’18). 
Fisher, David (Uni. of Wash., ’14). 
Foess, Jacob E., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Mich. Ag. Col., ’17). 
Foley, A. C., Corp. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Uni. of Mich., ’18). 
Foran, Harold (Uni. of Wash., 
Fowler, Frederick H., district engineer, U.S. F. S: 
Frankland, James, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Fritchle, C. R. (Uni. of Mo.). 


Fritz, Emanuel (Yale For. School, 14), —— asst, U.S. F. S. 
oe 


Fuller, Francis S., forest assistant, U. S. 


ALER, George E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Gallaher, W. H., Ond Lt. (Yale For. School, 710), U. S. F. S. 
Garrett, C. B. (Uni. of Wash., 716). 

Gaylord, Donald (Yale For. School, 15). 

Gebo, L. W., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, ’16). 

Gibbons, William H., 2nd. Lt., forest examiner, U. S. F. S 


Gill, Thomas H. (Yale For. School, 715), forest ranger, U. S. F. S: 


Gilman, John, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Gilson, R. M. (Yale For. School, ty 
Girk, Royal J., forest clerk, U. S. F. 


Godwin, D. P., 1st Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest, ee exam., U.S. F. S. 
Fr. S: 


Goodman, Walter F., forest ranger, U. 
Graham, Paul (Uni. of Wash., 43). 


, Aviation Corps (N. Y. State Col. of For- 


Granger, C. M., assistant district forester, U. S. F. S. 
Graves, Henry S., Lt. Col., director, division of forestry head- 
ie ogi American E xpeditionary forces; United States For- 


mo Willi am B., Major, deputy director, division of forestry 
headquarters, American Expeditionary forces; assistant 
United States Forester. 

Grefe, Raymond F., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Guthrie, John D. (Yale For. School, 06), forest sup., U. S. F. S. 

Guthrie, Richard T., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 


AASIS, F. W. (Yale For. School, 18). 
Hackett, ro forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Hall, R. (Yale For. School, ’08), forest examiner, U. S. 
KF. es pe Soh to timber reconnoissance in France. 
Hansen, Thorvald (Yale For. School, ’17), forest asst., U. S. F. S. 
Hansson, Arnold (Yale For. School, 717). 
Harding, Charles C. (Yale For. School, ’16). 
Harlacher, Josef (Mt. Alto, 17), 20th Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. 
For. 
Harley, Percy H., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Harmelling, H. (Uni. of Wash., ’12). 
Hendrickson, Guy C., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Hendrix, Albert W., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 
Hicock, Henry W. (Yale For. School, ’15). 
Hicks, L. E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Hill, F. C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Hirst, E. C. (Yale For. School, ’09), state for., New Hampshire. 
Hogentogler, Joseph R. (Mt. Alto, 12), Pa. Dept. For. 
Holt, Felix R. (Yale For. School, ’02). 
Hotze, E. B. (Uni. of Mo.). 
Hope, L. S. (Yale For. School, ’16). 
Houpt, William E. (Mt. Alto, 09), 20th Eng. (Forest), formerly 


Pa. Dept. For. 
Houtz, Jesse (Mt. Alto, 13), Field Artillery, formerly Pa. Dept. 
For. 


Huff, Rolland, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Hull, J. H. (Yale For. School, ib. 
Humphrey, }. C. BH: @ale For. School, ’09). 
Hussey, Ralph W., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


NGALLS, E. E. (Yale For. School, 717). 
Inskeep, Raymond P., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Isola, Vico C. (Yale For. School, 714). 
Irwin, James A. (Mt. Alto, 12), Sergt. 10th Eng. (Forest), for- 
merly Pa. Dept. For. 


ANOUCH, Karl L., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Johnson, O. S. , Set. 20th Eng. ees a of Minn., ’16). 
Jones, E. F., forest examiner, 

Jones, Luther G. (Yale For. School, 16). 

Judson, Luchard (Yale For. School, 717). 


mae ee ie Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), forest examiner, 
Ketcham, Louis, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Keyes, John H., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Yale, Nes 

Ketridge, John C., forest examiner, U. S. F. 

Kiefer, Francis, Capt. E. O. R. C., asst “~ | USS. 

Kimball, George W., forest examiner, U. F. S. 

King, Robert F., 2nd. Lt. Coast Artillery Cri of Wash., ’19). 

Kingsley, Ray M., forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr., forest examiner, U. = F. S. 

Klobucher, F. J. (Yale For. School, 16), forest Ce CE, Sse 

Knowlton, H. N., engineer in forest products, U. S. F. S. 

Kobbe, William H. (Yale For. School, ’04). 

Koomey, L. H. (Yale For. School, 712). 

Kraebel, Charles J., forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 

Kraft, F. G. (Uni. of Mo.). 

Krause, John E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


AFON, John, Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), Forest Branch B. C. 
Larzon, Arthur K. (Uni. of Wash.). 
Lee, Chester A. (Yale For. School, 717). 

Leach, Walter (Mt. Alto, 14), 314th Inf., Pa. Dept. For. 

Lentz, Gustav H. (Yale For. School, ’17). 

Lewis, Ferry D., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Lindsey, Eugene L., Ist Lt. 10th ie (Forest), (Yale For. Schoul. 
19), forest examiner, U. S. 

Littlefield, Theron R., forest ta Su. Ses Se 

Loveman, A. M. (Y ale For. School, ’16). 

Lowermilk, Walter C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Lundgren, Leonard, Captain, engineer, U. S. F. S. 

Luther, T. F., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, ’17). 


ACKECHNIE, A. R., 2nd Lt. U. S. A. re “ Wash., ’18). 
Malmstein, Harry E,, grazing assistant, U. F..S. 
Mackworth, G. D. (Yale For. School, 717). 

Marsh, A. Fletcher (Yale For. School, 711). 

Masch, Walter (Mt. Alto), 20th Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Mason, David T., Capt. 10th. Eng. (Forest), Uni. of Cal. (Yale 

For School, ’07). 
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McCullough, Thomas E. (Yale For. School, ’11). 

McGillicuddy, Blaine (Uni. of Wash.). 

McGlaughlin, Eugene R., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Ohio State Uni.). 

McKnight, Roscoe, Ist. Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), U2; FS. 

McNulty, L. Edgar (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 17), Co. C., 10th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

McPherson, Benj. D. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 16), 10th Eng. (For- 
est), Pa. Pept. For. 

Meek, Chas. R. (Mt. Alto, 12), 20th Eng. ee Pa. Dept. For. 

Mendenhall, Fred D., surveyor-draftsman, U. S. F. S. 

Meyer, Leo. W. (Yale For. School, 717). 

Middour, Joseph C. (Mt. Alto. For. Acad., 16), Co. C., 10th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Miles, Clark, forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Millar, W. N., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest)), (Yale For. School, ’08). 

Miller, Edwin B. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’17), 10th Eng. (F orest), 
Pa. Dept. For. 

Miller, Fred H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Minner, Clifford R., forest ranger, U. S. E S: 

Moir, W. Stuart (Yale For. School, 717). 

Montgomery, Ray C., forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Montgomery, W. E. (Mt. Alto, 718), Res. Off. Tr. Camp, Augusta, 
Ga., Pa. Dept. For. 

Moore, Barrington, Capt. (Yale For. a 08), U.S. FS 

Moore, W. M., forest examiner, U. S. =. 

Morton, J. Newton (Mt. Alto For. od 16), Co. C., 10th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Mosch, Walter (Mt. Alto) 20th Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Murphy, E. C., 2nd Lt., U. S. A. (Uni. of Wash., ’20). 

Murphy, R. A. (Yale For. School, ’17). 

Mutz, George, forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Myers, Frank B., forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 


ELSON, Enoch W., grazing assistant, U. = B.S. 

Nelson, Oscar L., forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Nevitt, John V., forest ranger, U. S. F. 5 
Neasmith, John J., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syracuse, ’17). 


AKLEAF, H. B., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 
Odell, W. T. (Uni. of Wash., ’12). 
Oliver, J. Earl, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Oles, W. S., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, ’16). 

Orr, Ronald H., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Biltmore For. School, ’09). 


| oat William J. (Yale For. School, ’12), torest assistant, 
So8:-S. 


Paine, F. R. (Yale For. School, hee 
Paine, Topliff O., forest ranger, U. S. 
Paxton, Percy J. (Y ale For. School, 08), pen exam., U. 8. F. S. 
Peck, Allen S., Major, 10th Eng., 09), forest insp., U. 'S. i; >. 
Peck, E. C. (Yale For. School, 718)). 
Pilcher, Rufus J., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Plummer, Donald (Uni. of Wash., ’20). 
Port, Harold F. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 716), Co. A., 10th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 
Porter, O. M. (Yale For. School, 715). 
Powell, Harry A., British Army, (Uni. of Wash.). 
Powers, James E. (Mt. Alto, 15), Artillery, Pa. Dept. For. 
Powers, Victor S. (Uni. of Wash., 718). 
Prichard, R. P. (Yale For. School, ’09). 
Pryse, E. Morgan, forest assistant, U. S. F. § 


AINSFORD, W. K. (Yale For. School, ‘06). 
Ramsdell, Willett F., deputy forest ~ m uu; S; B.S. 
Rase, Frederick W., surveyor, U. S. 

Rand, E. A., Ist Sgt., 20th Eng. (F orest), “ini “of Me., ’14). 

Riblett, Carl H., forest ranger, U. S. 

Richards, E. C. M. (Yale For. School, ‘iy 

Ricketts, Howard B., clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Ringland, Arthur C., Capt. 10th , (Forest), (Yale For. School, 
’05), forest inspector, U. S. 

Rixson, C. L., forest clerk, U. S. oe S. 

Roberts, Wesley K. (Uni. of Wash., ’18)). 

Robertson, Colin C. (Yale For. School, ’07). 

Robinson, S. E. (Yale For. School, ’12)). 

Rockey, K. E. (Yale For. School, ’12). 

Roeser, Jacob, Jr., forest assistant, U. S. 

Root, Lloyd (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 17), tae re 10th Eng. (For- 
est), Pa. Dept. For. 

Rowland, Arthur L. (Mt. Alto), Pa. Dept. For. 

Rowland, Horace B., Jr. (Mt. Alto. For. Acad., 15), Co. F., 10th 
Eng. (Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Rush, William M., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Russell, Joseph P. (Uni. of Wash.). 


ADLER, George M., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Salton, Robert C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Sanford, E. C., 1st Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), forest supervisor, 
iu: &. &: S: 


Sanger, Owen J., Ist. Lt. Canadian Contingent (Uni. of Wash.). 

Schaefer, Oscar F., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Schmaelzle, Karl J. (Uni. of Wash.). 

Schmitz, Henry (Uni. of Wash., ’15). 

Schowe, William A., forest ranger, U.S. B.S. 

Scofield, William L. (Yale For. aoe ig), for. rang., U.S. F. § 

Segur, Lewis L., forest ranger, U. S. 

Seltzer, J. W., 2nd Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest) (Pa. State For. Acad., 
09), forester N. j. Zinc Co. 

Senft, Walter M. (Mt. Alto), Pa. Dept. For. 

Sheeler, George W. (Mt. Alto, 12), Co. C., 502d Service Bat., Pa 
Dept. For. 

— E B., 2nd Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), forester Lincoln 
u 

Shenefelt, Ira Lee (Mt. Alto, ’16), Co. C., 502d Service Bat., Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Siggins, Howard W. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 14), Co. C., 10th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 

Silcox, F. A. (Yale For. School, 05), district forester, U. S. F. S. 

Skeels, Dorr, Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), Uni. of Montana. 

Slomaker, L. Vernon, telephone engineer, U. S. F. S. 

Smith, A. Oakley (Yale For. School, 14). 

Smith, Edwin F., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Smith, E. H., Ist. Lt. 316th Inf., Pa. State Forestry Dept. 

Smith, Edward S. (Mt. Alto, 716), Nat. Army, Camp Meade; Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Smith, H. A. (Mt. Alto, 716), Field Hospital Ser., Pa. Dept. For. 

Stadden, Robert W. (Mt. Alto, ’14), 20th Eng. (Forest), Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Speers, Vincent E., forest clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Speidel, H. A. (Yale For. School, ’14). 

Staebner, R. C.; eng., Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn. 

Stanton, L. G. (Uni. of Wash., ’18)). 

Stevens, Carl M. (Yale For. School, 712). 

Stewart, Clifford H., forest ranger, U. S. Fk. 5S 

Stewart, Jefferson M., clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Stone, Everett B. (Yale For. School, 717). 

Stuart, R. Y., Capt., forest inspector, U. S. F. S. 

Stults, Hal L., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Swapp, Roy, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Sweeney, Joseph A., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Sweeney, Michael J., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 


HOMPSON, Jackson (Uni. of Wash., ’16). 
Thompson, Raymond H., forest ranger, U. S. F. 
Tweedy, Temple (Yale For. School, ’14). 
Thomas, Harry L., Co. C., 10th Eng. (Forest), for. rang., Pa. 
Dept. I 
Thomas, thn. 10th Eng. (Forest), for. rang., Pa. Dept. For. 


AN WICKLE, J. M. (Uni. of Wash.). 
Van Arsdall, Howard (Mt. Alto), Pa. 3 For. 
Voight, Alfred W., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
VanHorn, Harry E. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., i, Co. A., 10th Eng. 
(Forest), Pa. Dept. For. 


AGNER, G. C., Jr. (Yale For. School, ’18) 
Walsh, Harry A., Cae peertereentss's Dent., U.S: F. S. 
Ward, Herbert S., clerk, U. S. F. S. 
Weitknecht, Robert H., forest Batis U. S.8. Ss. 
Wells, Arthur B. (Mt. Alto, ’11), 18th Machine Gun Co., Pa. 
Dept. For. 
Westfeldt, W. O. (Yale For. School, bg’ 
White, Martin E., forest ranger, U. S. 
White, William E., forest examiner, Ut ry F. S: 
Wilcox, J. M., Corporal Inf. (Uni. of Wash., ’20). 
Williams, Hubert C., Ist. Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), (Yale, ie 
Wilson, Stanley F. (Yale For. School, ’14), for. rang., U. S. F 
Wirt, William (Uni. of Wash., 718). 


Wisner, — —., Corp. 20th. Eng. (Forest), (Syracuse, 17). 
baie ae _ F., 2nd Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), forest examiner, 


Wolfe, Kenneth, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Wolfe, Stanley L., Ist Lt., U. S. F. S. 

Woolsey, Theodore S., Jr. (Yale, 02); designated as timber ne- 
gotiator in France. 

Woodruff, James A., Lt. Col. 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Woods, J. B., 1st Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Work, Herman, Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), deputy forest super- 
visor, U. S. F. S. 

Wulff, Bees (Yale For. School, ’17). 


EOMANS, E. J. (Yale For. School, ’12), for. rang., U. S. F. S. 
Young, ts P., 2d Lt. Inf. (Uni. of Wash., 717). 


ELLER, R. A., forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 
Zieger, Robert H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Ziegler, E. A., Capt. Coast Art., Direc. Pa. State For. Acad. 
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TREE’S LONG JOURNEY ON TRUCK 


FORESTRY AT BATES COLLEGE 

Sear the will of Benjamin C. Jordan, of Alfred, 

Maine, Bates College, of Lewiston, Maine, received 
a legacy for the development of a Department of For- 
estry. There were conditions under the will, as there 
were various legatees, including daughters of Mr. Jor- 
dan, and there were numerous obligations to be met be- 
fore any part of the legacy would be available. The 
various outstanding obligations have now been met. A 
daughter of Mr. Jordan, under the terms of his will, was 
to be the recipient of all the income of the estate that 
might accrue when all debts had been paid. She is a 
graduate of Bates and in loyalty to her alma mater has 
relinquished a share of her income in order that her 
father’s wishes might be carried out as early as could 
be found practicable. 

Mr. Jordan had been for many years a trustee of Bates 
and one of his brothers is the head of the Department 
of Chemistry at the college. The college will ultimately 
have large resources for its forestry work, but for a few 
years the amount available will be only moderate. It 
does, however, permit the college to employ a thoroughly 
prepared man to take charge of the department. It also 
affords the requisite laboratory facilities. The amount 
available for this department is likely to increase from 
year to year. The estate of Mr. Jordan included some 
14,000 acres of good timber land, situated in different 
counties in Maine. 

President George C. Chase writes AMERICAN FORESTRY 
that Bates is now endeavoring properly to correlate her 
educational work in forestry with other work in such a 
way as to give a good knowledge of forestry to students 
interested in this subject and, at the same time, to assure 
to them a reasonable degree of culture and breadth of 
knowledge. cisebeiccaeceaiama Sots taes 

CHANGES AT THE GEORGIA STATE 

FOREST SCHOOL 

ce it was necessary to divide the work left by the 

men who had been called under the draft at the 
State Forest School of the University of Georgia, at 
Athens, the Forest School has been combined with the 
division of plant pathology. Most of the efforts at the 
school during the period of the war will be directed to- 
ward a control of plant diseases, supplemented, of course, 
by a certain amount of work in forestry. Two projects 
have been approved, one of which provides for a field 
agent-in forestry and plant pathology, and the other for 
a specialist in plant pathology. Under the first, Mr. 
James Godkin, who had his undergraduate work at Con- 
necticut and his graduate work at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, has been appointed. An arrangement has 
been made with Dr. Humphrey, of the Office of Cereals, 
for the stationing of six specialists within the State, 
whose sole work will be the control of cereal diseases, 
and there will be full and cordial co-operation between 
the State and the university in the conduct of this work. 
It is now confidently expected that the coming year will 
see at least a dozen men specializing in plant pathology 
at work within the State, the result of whose labors will 
be of great benefit and value. 





r tree transplanting the 
motor truck has made 















itself known as a factor 
of real importance. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated 
that by using trucks in 
this work the undertak- 
ing is greatly simplified 
and the results enhanced. 
In the accompanying illus- 
tration is shown one stage 
of a recent tree moving 
operation which shows 
how a truck may be used 
to good advantage. The 





tree was an excellent spe- 














cimen of oak, forty feet in height and 13 inches in 
diameter. The trip made by this oak was trom its native 
nursery, near Philadelphia, to the estate of Eugene Du 
Pont, at Greenville, Delaware, a distance of 42% miles. 
The tree was lifted from the ground with its roots en- 
cased in a ball of earth weighing approximately 8,500 
pounds. The weight of tree and rigging was estimated 
at 2,000 pounds, making a total weight of 10,500 pounds. 
The tree was loaded and unloaded without injury and 
the trip was made without mishap of any kind. The 
success of the undertaking has convinced those concerned 
that the use of the motor truck in tree removal opens up 
new possibilities for transplanting. 


N Omaha chemist is experimenting with the roots 

and stems of manzanita, a common shrub which 
forms a part of the chaparral on the Pacific Coast, as a 
source of dye. A carload of the wood has recently been 
shipped from Northern California for this purpose. 


_ annual value of the farm woodlot products of the 
. United States is $195,000,000. 








THE PIN E séwt''s 


(Yeh sen noh wehs --- One Who Tells the Stories) 


\ a ND thus spake Osoah, the Pine. unto me in the Land 
| of the Mohawks. ‘= Sj es LC) 
In Nature's law only is asic frail strength, con~ 


tent. I know for I have kept Her Law. es 
I am Osoah, the Pine, Myself--the Guide of the For- 


est. I point the way to men. Hearken unto my voice, observe my signa 


and take to the Great Sky Road. 


From my topmost branches thou may ‘st 
determine thy direction and keep the 
needle of thy soul pointing true north. 


When the sun sleeps and the cloud 
blanket drops low, from me can st thou 
learn where the east trail winds and 
the west trail leads. Look to my tow~ 
ering crest. 2 —32 CO OS 
W ound me, bruise me and I will pour 
the balm of my love upon thee. In 
the breath of my spirit may st thou find 
healing and peace. -—— | BZ 
Always my arms are outstretched to 
welcome and bless thee, the great heart 
of my tree trunk yearneth for thee. 





















Summer and winter, in sunshine and 
storm, yea in all seasons and weathers, 
I stand strong, steadfast, unchanged, 


the same. —— J 
In cities distant, in the maddening whirl of self and things, my oat 
ever comst to thee. a OE SE tC) 
As in a dream thou hear st my low-breathed love murmurs 
and seekest me as the young the brooding mother bird. 
Again and again shalt thou return, sit at my feet--and listen until thou 
too become steadfast, true, [hyself,1 in love and truth fulfilling the law. 
The Sky 1 is not far! Osoah the Pine hath one and hath pointed 
thee, the Great Sky Trail! ——! Cc] ez 
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OME true friends of old Daniel Grogan, whose ma- 
chine shop had of late been failing to pay dividends, 


“DOCTOR MOUNTAIN” 


BY MARK DANIELS 


FORMER GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF NATIONAL PARKS 


finally persuaded him to take a trip to the moun- Almighty!” in 


tains. They had 


called at his of 
fice one day 
and told him 
he was going 
with them to 
t he Sierras, 
where health 
and happiness 
lie. 

“Go on wid 
ye! It’s you 
boosters that 
do most av the 
lyin’,” he said, 
and slid _far- 
ther down into 
his chair there- 
by bringing a 
recently  ac- 
quired embon- 
point into more 
or less violent 
contact with 
the corner of 
the table. 

Perhaps i ¢ 
was the whis- 
pered expletive 
which gave 
them the cue, 
for they finally 
succeeded in 
persuading Mr. 
Grogan that a 
trip to the 
mountains 
would not only 
take a load off 
his feet but off 
his mind as 
well, for he 
had been fail- 
ing to outwit 
his competitors 
for some time, 
and it worried 
him. <A _ few 


days later, three of them emerged from a grove on the 
north side of the Valley and stood, breathless, before 
the indescribable majesty of the Falls of the Yosemite. 








THE GLORIOUS BEAUTY OF THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Truly has it been said: “I will open rivers in high places and fountains in the midst of the vallevs”- 
and many there are who can bear witness to the wonderful healing brought to sick bodies and jaded 


nerves through the medium of inspiration found here. 


Grogan slowly 
> a 


Grogan’s 


removed his 





THE UPPER FALLS 





hat and above the 
roar of the Falls were heard the words, “Great God 
ringing bass. The three 


stood reverent- 
ly for several 
minutes before 
those crashing 
falls, that tow- 
ered like a pil- 
lar of purity a 
half mile above 
them—and then 
silently walked 
away. 

For the next 
ten days Dan- 
iel Grogan was 
seen in early 
morning and 
at sunset on 
the trails and 
in the canyons. 
on the moun- 
tain peaks and 
below the roar- 
ing falls, bv 
the placid lakes 
and _ beneath 
the towering 
sequoias; a 
silent aon d 
thought ful 
man. 

When the 
time came to 
leave he wrung 
the Superin- 
tendent’s hand. 

“lve seen 
but a bit of 
Yosemite 
Park. But I’ve 
seen yure river 
on ind, yure 
half dome sky- 
scraper, and 
yure trees that 
are so big ye 
can only see 
‘em in yure 
dreams, and 


I’ve got more inspirations out av thim than are in two 
ingine boilers full 0’ highballs. I’m going back to Frisco, 
too, an’ build a machine shop that’ll make more noise 
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than yure upinded river, the difference bein’ that there’ll 
be no wather in it, save for me own drinkin’, which 
same’ll be all I’ll be drinkin’ this day forth.” 

As to his success in fulfilling his promises, it may 
be said, in passing, that upon his death he left an 
estate of such size that the income from it pays the 
traveling and other expenses of his two progeny, 
who annually go abroad for mountain scenery. 

Mr. Grogan 


shock, such as Mr. Grogan received when Yosemite Falls 
burst upon his view. It is a sort of mental shower, act- 
ing upon the mind much as a cold plunge after the steam 
room acts upon the body. 

The high mountains give you just this, and more. 
After your dormant faculties have been shocked into 
life by their stupendousness, they present you, on every 
side, with sublimity, magnificence and grandeur that 

stimulate the imagi- 





found, as others 
have found and 
others will ever find, 
that health of body 
is only one of the 
rewards of travel in 
the rugged moun- 
tains. There is the 
effect upon the mind, 
the imagination— 
upon the soul, as 
well. 

The statements of 
the doctors, that a 
trip to the moun- 
tains each year will 
keep us in better 
health, has lost its 
punch. The fact that 
the capacity to re- 
sist the inroads of 
disease and the lure 
of the fleshpots de- 
creases inversely, as 
the square of the 
waist measure has 
lost its terrors. So 
long as the business 
is running along 
smoothly and _ the 
tango tea is popular, 
why worry about 
the increasing pres- 
sure of the waist- 
coat? Why heed 
the cry of wolf? 
But it frequently 
occurs that the busi- 
ness ceases to run 





nation and _ rejuve- 
nate ambitions. It 
is a serious case, in- 
deed, which does not 
return, after a three- 
week treatment with 
Nature’s mental 
glove stretcher, fill- 
ed with new ideas 
and fired with the 
ambition to carry 
them out. 

I was once work- 
ing up the trail that 
leads along Bubbs 
Creek from King’s 
River Canyon to 
Kearsarge Pass, on 
the summit of the 
high Sierra of Cali- 
fornia. There is a 
climb of about 8,000 
feet from the floor 
of the canyon to the 
summit, but the 
view from the top is 
worth the _ climb. 
The crest of the 
Sierra Nevada in 
this vicinity is an 
endless line of 
jagged peaks and 
minarets which, sil- 
houetted against a 
sapphire sky, ap- 
pear as sharp as saw 
teeth. These moun 
tains rise more or 
less gradually from 


so smoothly, and ali HERE IS FOUND REST AND PEACE—THE STILLNESS OF THE WATER AND THE the west to an ele- 


efforts fail to bring 


QUIET OF THE HILLS 
Not all the Alpine scenery of this continent is to be found in the Northwest. Colorado and 
000 and 14,000 feet, 


vation between 13,- 


imagination, inspi- the Rocky Mountain National Park boast of some of the best that we have, which claim 


attention on the ground of propinquity as well as for their native beauty. 


ration and ingenu- 
ity to the rescue. Here is a pure case for the mountains. 
There is no doubt that certain of our mental faculties 
become sluggish through disuse. Few men can follow. 
for many years, the humdrum existence of daily business 
life, and retain all their mental faculties in healthy, active 
condition. Generally it is the imagination which flags 
first. When this condition comes on, what is needed is a 


and, as if satisfied 
with having reached the highest elevation in the United 
States, drop off abruptly to an elevation 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above sea level. 

As we approached the summit, a motionless figure was 
distinguished, sitting upon a rock on the very edge of 
the Divide. He was so still that he seemed a part, as he 
was in color, of the brownish-grey rocks of this edge of 














> 
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the earth. Ignoring me in a manner that stamped me as 
a tenderfoot, he asked Pete, the packer, if he had any 
“chewin’.” 

Pete silently handed him a plug of tobacco, that all 
but disappeared behind the hairy front, which imme- 
diately and silently began working upon the biggest 
chew of tobacco I have ever seen taken. He deigned no 
reply to Pete’s remark that he might better have kept 
the plug and returned the chew, nor gave any sign of 
gratitude, save by a slight moisture in his sun-reddened. 
grey eyes. The silence, for some minutes, was brokea 
only by the hiss of tobacco juice as he spat at a small 
rock that seemed particularly placed by nature as a tar- 
get. Finally, this sort of chewing sphinx apparently felt 
that he had reduced his hunk of “miners’ candy” to a 
constituency that justified letting up on the helpless thing 
for, as I was about to frame a question, he turned to me 
and said: 

“Son, I’ve got a mine about a mile lower down and 
it’s good, if anyone can figger a way to git machinery in 
and ore out of ’er. On my way up, I lost part o’ my 
pack and all o’ my terbaccy. While I was a-sittin’ here, 
tryin’ ter decide whether ter go back for terbaccy an’ 
another whirl at the old mine, a idea struck me. Settin’ 
on top o’ the world here, where you kin look straight 





down about two mile, sorter wakes a feller up an’ a settin’ 
here, I figgered how I could work that ole mine. All I 
needed then ter make this view perfect, was a plug 0’ 
Honey Dip Twist.” 

Pete reminded him that he was chewing on a hog’s 
share of one at that moment. 

“Sure,” he said. “I guess this is my lucky day. If 
those desert rats ’d run up here oncet in a while, I b’lieve 
they’d git enough ideas ter make them Bodie Mines pay 
big. You see, up here, you’re two or three mile nearer 
God,” (pointing to the Owens River, 10,000 feet below, 
which looked like nothing so much as a fine silver thread 
reaching toward Death Valley, over 14,000 feet below 
us), “and mebbe that’s how come these idees so fresh and 
easy like.” 

We talked about mines and mountains, and left him 


adjusting the pack to a tiny burro which had been nod- 
ding in the shade of a huge boulder. All thoughts of 


this curious philosopher were banished by the glorious 
scene over the Owens River Valley, as we followed the 
trail that led down, down, down, to the little town of In- 
dependence. 

During the last half mile of descent the rays of the 
setting sun and the shadow of the range we were on 
slowly crept up the Panamints until only the tops were 








FISH CREEK CANYON, APACHE TRAIL, ARIZONA 
The canyons of Arizona seem to have supplied the colors of the world in making. Purples, greens, blues, scarlets and tawny browns shift and 
play with kaleidoscopic variety as the sun passes overhead. 
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THE WONDERFUL COWLITZ GLACIER, IN RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


This spot, one of the best-loved by the tourist in the National Parks, shows the Cowlitz Glacier, one of the few presenting the actual appearance 
of having flow lines It is one of a system of ninety or so glaciers that mantle one of the most noble mountains of the earth. 


oes 


HERE WE FEEL THE VEIL OF MYSTERY SHROUDING THE LIVES OF A FORGOTTEN RACE 


These are the Tonto Clift Dwellings in Arizona. About three miles from the Roosevelt Dam are two groups, one of which is snown in this photo- 
graph. An automobile may be driven to within a few hundred yards of them Nothing that the Forest Service has taken up in the way of 
preservation in this vicinity has met with more approval on the part of the residents of the district than its announcement that these ruins are 
to be repaired and set aside. 
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bathed in a russet glow which seemed to remain for a 
spell, to be suddenly snuffed out, leaving us, as we 
emerged onto the valley floor, to follow the trail by the 
moon’s pale light. 

Four years later, as | was walking along the Beach 
Drive in San 
Francisco, | 
noted an auto- 
mobile of con- 
siderable wheel 
base and style 
standing be- 
side the road. 
Approach ing 
it, I recog- 
nized the old 
miner, though 
his flowing 
white beard 
was now neatly 
trimmed a la 
Van Dyke, and 
his battered 
Stetson had 
given way to 
one with a pre- 
tentious brim 
and neatly 
creased top. 
He recognized 
me at once and 
extended a cor- 
dial hand 
which had lost 
little of its 
grip. We chat- 
ted a_ while, 
and I finally 
asked him if 
his mine work- 
ed out as a re- 
sult of his in- 
spiration on 
the summit. 

“Son,” he 
said, “this out- 
fit is mine. I’m 
payin’ that 
driver by the 








CLIFF DWELLINGS, CHERRY CREEK, SIERRA ANCHA, APACHE TRAIL, ARIZONA 


It is as necessary that one be ina receptive frame of mind 
in traveling on the top of the world as elsewhere, to get 
the benefits from association and contemplation. The 
chances are, however, that comparatively few know what 
they are, where they are, or where to get to them. If our 
National Parks 
were within the 
borders of an 
European 
country, their 
glories would 
be emblazoned 
upon the wait- 
ing-room walls 
of every rail- 
road station on 
the continent, 
and many in 
this country ; 
for, in Europe, 
they have 
learned that 
scenery is a 
natural re- 
source, like 
many other of 
nature’s prod- 
ucts. 

It might fur- 
ther be stated 
that the sev- 
eral hundred 
millions of dol- 
lars which un- 
der normal 
conditions 
leave this 
country an- 
nually with the 
tourist travel 
to Europe, 
would very 
likely be dou- 
bled. 

It is true 
that many go 
to [urope to 
acquaint them- 
selves with the 


month an’ I’ve The great Southwest adds the lure of mystery, antiquity and romance to her scenic attractions. The re- habits and cus- 
A maining ruins of three distinct races are scattered throughout central Arizona. The Cliff, Dwellings in 
got a diggins the Cherry Creek Canyon country in the vicinity of Roosevelt are amongst the finest in the United toms ot a for- 


States, and have attracted many noted archacologists 


on Blank ave- 
nue, with two wranglers an’ a cook. Some day I’m goin’ 
back on them mountains to see if I kin git another idee 
how to spend some o’ the money I’m gettin’ from that 
mine.” 

Why do not more people take the soul cure in the 
mountains ? 

Perhaps it is because they do not believe in it or do 
not approach the mountains in the spirit of appreciation. 


eign people; 
but not all that go there. Nor is this the cause of so few 
visiting our own unequalled scenery. 

Most people simply do not know what we have here 
How many have heard of Sequoia National Park, with 
the bluest sheet of water in the world nestling in the 
great crater of an extinct volcano, or of Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, with its canyons and mysterious cliff dwell- 
ings, each one an elixir of life for a sinking spirit? 
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THE SPIRIT OF A LONG GONE AGE STILL INVESTS THIS SPOT WITH BEAUTY AND ROMANCE 


In Apache land, near Roosevelt, there is a canyon named Pueblo, which is a thousand feet deep or more. 


Near its source the gorge is so narrow 


that a stone can be thrown from one wall to another, and here the ancient Cliff Dwellers built their homes in great caverns that gave out on 


similar caves across the canyon. 

mystery of a race forgotten, long vanished frum the earch. 

We struggle for gain and advancement, and the suc- 
cess attained is generally at the expense of bodily health 
and spiritual vision. “What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

And yet, if there is merit in the contention that en- 
vironment is a potent factor in man’s development, how 
shall he save it from shrinking unless he sometime walks 
out of the sordid city streets into the open spaces where 
he can see and think in three dimensions? 

If the body is afflicted with disease we may have re- 


ene compiled by the National Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association show that during the 
12 months ending July 31 the mills reporting cut 15,- 
602,000,000 feet of lumber and shipped 15,741,009,000 
feet, or 8.9 per cent more than production. Shipments 
for the first seven months of this year were 7.7 per cent 
more than last year, with no increase in cut. During 
July of this year 732 mills in all parts of the country 
and operating in all kinds of timber, cut 1,339,000,000 
feet and shipped 1,566,000,000 feet, or 12.7 per cent 
more than production. The cut in July this year was 1.3 
per cent less than July last year, with shipments 19.5 
per cent greater. 


Among these crumbling ruins, which still speak strongly of the lives they sheltered, one feels most keenly the 


course to the family physician; but if the soul is sick go 
to the mountain. He isa soul doctor. He will purge you 
with the sight of yawning chasms, lofty towering peaks 
and cliffs, and when your reeling senses have settled 
down to the correct realization of proportion and the 
relative importance of things, he will nurse you through 
spiritual convalescence with azure skies, sapphire lakes, 
scented forests, mountain meadows, tumbling cascades, 
and the health-giving ozone that God gave, to be breathed 


by man created in His image. 


| me generations of protection from the ax of 

woodsmen, thirty-five acres of fine old oak trees near 
Whig Lane, New Jersey, have been dedicated to the build- 
ing of the Government’s Emergency Fleet. Many of the 
trees reach a height of 60 to 70 feet and they are supposed 
to be from 150 to 200 years of age. The land on which 
they grow has been in the Richman family since the early 
settlement of Western New Jersey. It was only with the 
need of the United States for timber for shipbuilding 
that the consent of the family was obtained for cutting 
the trees. The largest oaks are cut into big beams and 
material for keels. A yield of 2,000,000 feet of lumber is 
expected. 
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THE NUTHATCHES AND THE CHICKADEES 


(Families Sittidae and Paridae) 


BY A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University. 


LOSELY related and formerly placed in one family 
(Paridae), the nuthatches and the chickadees are 
associated in more than name, for after the nest- 

ing season, they gather in loose flocks and spend the cold 
winter months together. Seeming to enjoy their com- 
pany, other winter birds often follow them, so that when 
one hears the yank-yank of the nuthatch and the scolding 
chick-a-dee-dee of the chickadee, he may look also for 
the slender brown creeper winding its way up the bole of 
the tree, the downy and hairy woodpeckers, the golden- 
crowned kinglet, and often for a merry troup of tree 
sparrows. Not only are they sociable among them 
selves, but for 


tions during winter, and have recaptured the same birds 
in the same traps the following winter. The author has 
placed bands upon the legs of chickadees and nuthatches 
coming to his window during the winter and has had 
the same birds nesting in the vicinity the following spring 
and bringing their young for food to the same window 
the following fall. 

The garden in which sunflowers have been planted 
will do more than anything else to attract the nuthatches 
and chickadees because both are more fond of these 
seeds than anything else. The sunflowers can be left 
standing or the seed can be used at the window shelf 

with equal ef- 





mankind they 
seem to have 
little fear, and 
gather about 
suburban 
dwellings 
wherever food 
is offered them 
Except = in 
northern 
Canada, most 
speciesare 
no n-migra- 
tory and spend 
the winter in 
the vicinity of 
their summer 
homes. If one 
wishes to have 
them about the 
garden all 
through the 
winter, he 
should begin 
putting out 
sunflower seed 
and pieces of 
suet, as direct- 
ed in AMERICAN Forestry, December, 1915, in October 
or November, because it is at this time that their num- 
bers are increased by the visitors from the North, and 
where they find an abundant food supply they are apt 
to remain all through the winter. When one has been 
feeding the birds for several seasons, there is every 
reason to believe that the same birds return year after 
year to the same feeding stations, just as it is known that 
they return to the same nesting spots. Members of the 
American Bird Banding Association, as reported by the 
secretary, Mr. H. H. Cleaves, have placed bands on the 
legs of several species of birds trapped at feeding sta- 





A WINTER CHICKADEE 


If you'd like to have them stay with you all winter, just provide plenty of seed and suet, for snow and a ss 
ice hold no terrors for this winter sprite, but food while to ex 


fectiveness. 
The oils in the 
sunflower seed 
and the fat of 
the suet seem 
to take the 
place of in- 
sects, for both 
birds are in- 
sec tivorous, 
and when not 
actually at the 
feeding shelf 
spend their 
time gleaning 
about the trees 
for hibernating 
larvae and in- 
sect eggs. Dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer they feed 
almost alto- 
gether upon in- 
sects and it is, 
therefore, very 
much worth 
must be provided. 
pend the little 
effort necessary to entice them to the home grounds. 
There are 241 species in the chickadee family, found in 
most parts of the world except South America and the 
Pacific Islands, but most abundant in the northern hem- 
isphere. In North America there are but fifteen species 
represented, extending southward into the mountains of 
Mexico. Of these, six species are known as chickadees, 
four as titmice, three as bush-tits, one as a wren-t.t, and 
one as a verdin, but all are alike in being small fluffy 
birds with long tails and sharp, pointed bills. The 
chickadees are dull grayish birds, lighter below, with 
conspicuous black crowns and throat patches. The Hud- 
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sonian chickadees, of the Far North and tie mouatains 
of Northern United States, which come southward in 
winter irregularly, have the top of the head brown rather 
than black, and the mountain chickadees of the Rocky 
























“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” MORE POWER TO ’EM! 


Chickadees and nuthatches are associated in more than name. After the 
nesting season they assemble in loose companies and make common war 
upon hibernating insects—and here they are, hard at it. 


Mountain region have a white stripe over the eye, but 
all six species are easily recognized by anyone familiar 
with the common chickadee. In fact, the Carolina chick- 
adee, of the Southern States, is so similar in appearance 
to the common chickadee that it can scarcely be distin- 
guished from it in the field. The songs and call-notes of 
the different species vary considerably but all have a 
common likeness. The scolding call of the common 
species gives the name to the family, for it is a clearly 
enunciated chick-a-dee or chick-a-dee-dee. In other spe- 
cies it is less clear, more highly pitched, or more nasal. 
In addition to this note, the chickadee has a song of two 
or three sweet whistles resembling the syllables phe-be 
or phe-be-be, so exactly that amateur bird students are 
often led to believe that it is a phoebe calling. Also, as 
the chickadees troop through the woods, they have a 
variety of conversational notes rather difficult to de- 
scribe. When protecting its eggs or young, the chicka- 
dee utters a hissing or sputtering sound, if disturbed, 
which is sufficient to discourage any unsophisticated 





squirrel from further investigation of the contents of 
the hole. 

During March and April the flocks break up and pairs 
of chickadees can be seen prying about decaying stubs 
or old woodpecker holes looking for a place to build 
their nests. Even though their small bills do not seem 
adapted to chiseling, they usually find a stub sufficiently 
decayed for them to excavate their own cavities. During 
recent years, however, they have come more and more to 
accept bird houses such as those built for wrens. At the 
bottom of the cavity they build a warm nest of vegetable 
fibers, moss, plant down, wool, etc., and lay often as 
many as nine tiny speckled eggs. What is more remark- 
able, they often succeed in rearing all nine youngsters. 

In spite of the fact that they begin selecting their 
nesting site in March or April, the eggs are not laid until 
May, but the young are out of the nest early in June, 
giving them time for another brood, which, however, 
is usually smaller than the first. 

The chickadees are friendly, inquisitive birds and it is 
not only at the winter feeding stations that they become 


BRACELETS FOR BIRDS 


Aluminum bands, such as this one on the leg of the nuthatch, are proving 
that some birds winter 1n the same spot every year as well as that they 
return to the same place to nest. Likewise, they have shown that in 
most places chickadees and nuthatches do not migrate. 


tame. They are always ready to answer an imitation of 
their phe-be call and will come flying through the woods 
to greet the traveler, perching on the branches above his 
head, sometimes even dropping to his shoulder or hover- 
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ing a few inches in front of his face in a vain endeavor to 
discover the whereabouts of the other chickadee. 

The titmice, as the name is now restricted, differ from 
the chickadees in having the crown feathers elongated in 
the form of a crest. The tufted titmouse of the East and 
the plain titmouse of California and Oregon are the best 
known species, the other two being Mexican, and coming 
into the United States only in Texas and Arizona. The 
tufted and the plain titmice are uniformly gray, a trifle 
larger than the chickadees, but with the same cute ways 
of flitting about 
the outer 
branches, hang- 
ing upside down, 











peering under 
leaves, and ex- 
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WILL IT DO? 
A prospective tenant inspecting a nesting box. 
He seems to be somewhat in doubt. 


amining the crevices of the bark. The 
loud whistled call of the tufted tit- 


mouse, peto-peto-peto, is one of the 


lands, while the tu-whit, tu-whit, tu- 


whit, of the plain titmouse is always associated with the live oaks of 


California. 


HIDDEN TREASURES 
oge Inside the knot-hole are seven young nut- 
familiar sounds of the southern wood- hatches, jealously guarded by the mother 


Like the chickadees, the nuthatches are largeiy 
confined to the Northern Hemisphere. There are 
about seventy species, of which only four are found 
in North America. They are bluish-gray birds, 
brighter than the chickadees, with white or rusty un- 
derparts, and with the top of the head brown or black. 
The chief characteristic of the nuthatches is their habit 
of climbing the trunk and larger branches of trees in 
search of insects, upward or downward with equal fa- 
cility. Unlike the woodpeckers, they do not use the 
tail as a prop, nor are their feet arranged with two toes 
forward and two backward. Instead they have the or- 
dinary perching type of foot with three toes forward 
and one backward. Both the toes and claws, how- 
ever, are, of necessity, much better developed 
than in ordinary perching birds. Certainly they 
seem to have no difficulty in spiral- 
ling about the trunks of trees and, in 
fact, they have been known to sleep 
hanging head downward, clinging to 









HE LIKES SUET 


The wren-tits and the bush-tits are browner birds than the chickadees. good friend has remembered that this is the 
the wren-tit being more or less wrenlike in its brown garb and its habit favorite dish of the red-breasted nuthatch. 
of holding its tail tilted upwards. The bush-tits are mere sprites of bird 
life, over half of their length of four inches being tail, so that their the bark beneath a jutting limb. Thev 
bodies seem scarcely larger than the end of one’s thumb. In habits they are lively little creatures, always on the 
resemble the chickadees with the exception that they build long purse- move, peering at one from strange an- 
like nests of soft materials, hanging them usually in thickets of ash and gles, and their contented yank-yank adds 


willow. 


much to the cheerfulness of the northern 


The verdin is quite similar to the bush-tit in size and habits, but its winter. The name nuthatch is supposed 
whole head, neck and chest are bright yellow. It lives in the mesquite to be a corruption of nut-hack, derived 
valleys of the Rio Grande, the Colorado, the Gila and the Pecos Rivers. from their universal habit of wedg- 
of the Southwest where, from the thorny bushes, it scolds and sputters ing the bark and then hacking 


at every intruder. 


them open. The white - breasted 























A CAREWORN MOTHER 


There are nine young hopefuls inside this hollow stump, and they demand 
so much attention that they allow her little rest. 


nuthatch is the commonest species and is found 
throughout United States and Canada from the Gulf 
States to Central Ontario, preferring open woodlands, 
roadsides and gardens. It is pure white beneath, except 
for the under tail coverts which are reddish brown, and 
bluish-gray above, the top of the head and neck being 
shining black. In the female the black is more or less 


veiled with gray. 





PLANT SUNFLOWERS IF YOU WOULD ATTRACT THE FRIENDLY 
CHICKADEE 
The chickadee is very fond of the seed and the flowers may be left stand- 
ing, or the seed removed for use at the window feeding-shelf. 





A PERKY MEMBER OF A FAMILY OF NINE 
There is no danger of race suicide among chickadees, for large families 
are the rule, and this one looks fully able to paddle his own canoe. 
The red-breasted nuthatch nests only in the northerr 
part of its range from northern United States to Alaska, 





but, in winter, it wanders as far south as the Gulf 
States. It is somewhat smaller than the white-breasted 
species, having the entire underparts, except the throat, 





rusty, and having a white stripe over the eye. It has a Lhe 
partiality for pine trees but, like its white-breasted 
cousin, it comes freely to the window for suet and sun- 

_ 





AN UPSIDE-DOWN NUTHATCH 


Nuthatches travel upward and downward with equal facility and never 
use the tack as a brace, as do the woodpeckers. 
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CHICKADEES ALWAYS SHOW THEIR APPRECIATION 


“Give us a hand for friendship’s sake’’—and feed the birds this winter. 
You'll be well repaid for your trouble. 


flower seed. Its notes are very similar but higher pitched 
and more nasal like the syllables, yna-yna 

The brown-headed nuthatch is confined to the south- 
eastern United States from Delaware and Missouri to 
Florida, frequenting the extensive pine forests. It is 
smaller even than the red-breasted species, and its notes 
are different from either of the preceding, a conversa- 
tional pit-pit and a scolding dee-dee-dee, being the most 
familiar. 

Similar in appearance and habits but still smaller, 
measuring sometimes less than four inches in length, is 
the pigmy nuthatch of the Rocky Mountains. 

The nesting habits of the North American nuthatches 
are much alike. They usually select a knot hole in the 
trunk of a tree, occasionally a woodpecker’s hole, and 
line it with feathers, leaves, wool, etc. They lay from 
four to nine white eggs, which, differing from the 
majority of hole-nesting species, are heavily marked 
with brown. The common European nuthatch has the 
curious habit of plastering up the entrance to its nest 
with mud until the opening is just the right size, and 
the American red-breasted nuthatch usually decorates 
the entrance with nodules of pitch as if to make the en- 
trance less attractive to squirrels and other enemies. 








A TRAIL MARKER 


BY LENA B. HUNZICKER 
T Old Town, San Diego, California, at the foot of 
Presidio Hill, stands a venerable palm tree, the Ply- 
mouth Rock of the Pacific Coast, the oldest living object 
to tell the story of the coming of the Spanish to Upper 
California in 1769. 

The seed from which this remarkable old tree grew 
was brought with the provisions and supplies of the 
Spanish expedition and is said to have been planted by 
Padre Junipero Serra in 1769. Until some five years ago 
two palms of this first planting were still growing. 

It is said that thé only time the trees bore fruit was 





THE “PLYMOUTH ROCK” OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The palm at Old Town, San Diego, California, a landmark and still beau- 
tiful, said to have been planted by Padre Junipero Serra in 1769. 


in 1869, one hundred years after their planting. Front 
ing a public highway they became much scarred, until 
in 1887 they were enclosed in a fence to protect them from 
further injury. A severe windstorm some five years ago 
so badly damaged the smaller one that it had to be cut 
down. A portion of the old trunk has been placed in 
the museum at Ramon’s Marriage Place, at Old Town. 
The other tree has been braced and bids fair to live many 
more years. 


ARRY C. HYATT, city forester for Cleveland, Ohio, 
warns the people of Cleveland that constant vigi- 
lance is necessary for successful tree culture in a con- 
gested city. His department has the care of more than 
125,000 street trees and the trees in over 2500 acres of 
parks. 
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A QUAINT BIT OF SENTIMENT 
BY GAYNE T. K. NORTON 


P in the woods near Tuckahoe, N. Y., are two sap- 
lings, growing side by side, tall and straight. 
About eight feet from the ground they are joined, 

and in that joining lurks a bit of mythology and 
sentiment, for it is a true lover’s knot, unknown and un- 
noticed by many who tread the path below. 

It was the custom in old Arcady for a man and a maid 
upon their betrothal to go alone into the woods. There, 
two very young saplings, growing side by side with 
branches intermingled, were selected and in some wav 
fastened together, by grafting, tying or splicing, so as 
the years passed, they would become as one. If the trees 
grew tall and straight above the knot all would be well 
in the lives of the couple; 


ting at his side (she was doing socks for Canadian 
“boys” at the front) while “Tow Head,” as he called 
our young guide, climbed to his lap. For minutes we 
listened to the fire, perfectly happy as the pipe smoke 
curled and the doughnuts settled. Then our host star- 
tled us. 

“T expect you chaps are wondering about ‘the knot?’ ” 
A contagious chuckle rumbled out as he noted the sur- 
prise. “I’m a bit of a woodsman,” he explained, “and I 
saw you without bein’ seen.” 

“May we have the story?” my companion asked. 

The big fellow settled comfortably. His wife smiled 
happily, edging closer. “Tow Head” yawned. 

“?*Tain’t much of a sto- 





but woe totheunhappy pair 
did they grow apart. Great 
care was used in the selec- 
tion, to see that no other 
tree would interfere with 
growth, and saplings shel- 
tered from storms were 
sought for; and, once 
chosen, the young trees 
were carefully tended and 
watched. So the legend 
ran. 

We, my companion and 
I who had found and pho- 
tographed the _ knot, 
walked on, aglow with 
imagining the story it held, 
noticing not at all the chill 
of the January afternoon. 
A bit further on was a lad 
of eight, in sweater and 
rubber boots, brown and 











A “TRUE LOVER’S KNOT’ NEAR TUCKAHOE, NEW YORK 


ry,” he began, “but here 
it is. You see my Grand- 
dad and Dad both lived 
long and happily up in 
Canada. They were 
both married over the 
‘knots’ they’d tied, and 
swore by them. ‘Twas 
only natural I should be- 
lieve in the custom, too. 
So when I came down here 
— South, we call it — 1 
brought it with me and 
when we became en- 
gaged,” here he simply 
took the ready hand of his 
wife, “why we ‘tied a knot.’ 
That’s longer ago than my 
wife cares to remember, so 
we'll forget the date. The 
end of the tale you see. 
The trees grew straight, 
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healthy, discovering his By an old custom a newly betrothed couple spliced two growing saplings that’s all.” 


together so they would become one. Such splicing caused the growth shown 


whistle. in this picture. 
Making ourselves heard 

we asked where a spring might be found. He led 
us to his home, showing the way to two chairs before a 
crackling log fire in a cozy New England kitchen. Be- 
hind us bustled a fat and smiling, middle-aged, motherly 
person, who, paying no heed to our protestations, set 
before us two steaming mugs of coffee, with sugar and 
cream—not the doctored, delicatessen kind, either—and 
a heaping plate of doughnuts, the specie with the hole 
in the middle. She talked while we ate; and what a 
treat it was! Then her husband came in, a big, strap- 
ping fellow in boots and furs, who bayed a welcome that 
made the tea-kettle cover vibrate. The motherly person 
brought him slippers and pipe, seated herself and knit- 
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To give his name would 
be a_ sacrilege, but the 
knot-bound trees are there, by a path in the Tuckahoe 
woods, and the New England kitchen is not far distant. 





ia BUILDING the government fleet of standardized 

wooden ships one item is the use of creosote to pre- 
vent decay of exposed surfaces. The instructions to dis- 
trict officers of the Emergency Fleet Corporation pro- 
vide that during the building of the hulls of these 
ships the joined surfaces of timbers and planking shall 
be treated with a coal tar distillate of the physical and 
mechanical characteristics required by the specifications 
for the brush treatment of poles adopted by the National 
Electric Light Association. 
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OME of the handsomest and most showy flowers 

we have in our flora are not those that blossom on 

plants in the meadows, fields and marshes, but are 
to be seen, as spring opens, on some of the grandest 
trees of the forests. A conspicuous example of this is t+ 
be noted in the 
tulip tree. 

Few there are 
among us 
give any thought 
to the ancestry of 
trees, that is, to the 
evolution of trees 
in time — geologic 
time. For exam- 
ple, it isnow known 
that our present- 
day tulip-tree is, as 
a species, the last 
of an extinct type 
which, ages upon 
ages ago, was ex- 
tremely abundant. 
There are some 
seventeen 
of tulip-trees, all 
extinct, in the Cre- 
taceous formation 
alone. They have 
been discovered in 
Kansas, New Jer- 
sey, Wyoming and 
Nebraska, while 
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species 











ils of 
other fossils ’" ‘THIS OLD TULIP TREE COULD TELL AN 
them have come INTERESTING STORY 
from Greenland Fig. 1—Under certain favorable conditions, the 


Yellow Poplar or Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera) may come to be of a great age, attaining a 
height of an hundred feet or more The one here 
shown is considerably higher than that, and it 
may be a century old. It is on a hill south of 
the National Zoological Park, Washington, D C., 
and it is now on the decline. 


and Bohemia. Still 
other types have 
been discovered, 
mostly in Europe, 
in the Tertiary formation. The flowers of the tulip- 
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Canada. As all know, its bark and roots are aromatic ; 
and not only are its leaves green, but also its bud-scales, 
flowers and its small branches and twigs. One of the 
most curious things about this sassafras tree is, how- 
ever, the form of its leaves; they are dimorphous—that 
is, the earlier ones are oval in outline and entire, while 
those coming out later are irregular in outline and three- 
lobed. In Australia there are other shrubs called sas- 
safras, but they do not belong in the same group as our 
United States form. Still other shrubs bear the same 
name in South America, and some of these are mag- 
nolias. 

Passing to the more humble plants of the fall months, 
there is a very interesting one in the Turtle-head, also 
known as the Shell-flower and Cone-head in some locali- 
It is found growing along streams and on the 
edges of big 
swamps and 
marshes. Some- 
times you will run 
across a fine plant 
of this species, do- 
ing beauti fully 
among the rank 
vegetation spring- 
ing up in an old 
ditch containing 
clear water. It oc 
curs almost any- 
where east of the 
Mississippi, flow- 
ering from July 
to September, 
according to local- 
ity. The plant is 
rarely seen north 
of Newfoundland, 
and it is not espe- 
cially abundant 
anywhere. Re- 
garded upon side 


ties. 





A GLANCE AT THESE FLOWERS WILL EX- 





tree are well known, as they are large and very showy. 

Throughout the Middle Atlantic States we have, in 
suitable localities, some shrubs and plants that do not 
flower until far into the autumn months. Some of these 
have already been figured and described in AMERICAN 
Forestry, while others were set aside to have atten- 
tion drawn to them here. Among the shrubs there is 
the well-known and favorite sassafras and its beautiful 
berries, or what might better be designated as its fruit. 
It has been described as Sassafras veriifolium, likewise 
as S. officinale, and it is the only species known to the 
botanist, occurring, as it does, principally east of the 
Mississippi and southward; it is also found in southern 


PLAIN WHY THIS PLANT IS CALLED 
TURTLE HEAD 


Fig. 2—There are three species of this Turtle 
Head (Chelone glabra), also called Snake Head 
and Balmony, and all, with the exception of C 
lyoni of the South, are prone to grow in wet and 
damp places. The flowers of this Turtle Head 
are white, tinged with rosy pink; while in Lyon's 
Turtle Head the corolla is of a rich purple, with 
a decidedly rosy hue 


view, one of the 
flowers rather re- 
minds one of the 
head of a_ small 
turtle with its 
mouth open. Big 
bees, in serving it. 


have a hard time squeezing in past the pseudo lips of the 


matured blossom. Once _ inside, 


however, 


insect’s 


the 


movements are communicated to the whole flower, while 


the former is entirely out of view. 


The “head” and 


“jaws” now seem to simulate those of a masticating tur- 
tle—in fact. an eyeless, white-headed turtle, tinged with 
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FEW TREES BEAR HANDSOMER FRUIT 
THAN THE COMMON SASSAFRAS 
(Sassafras varitfolium). 


Fig. 3—This tree has been placed in the 
Laurel family (Lauraceae). The ovoid drupe or 
fruit of the Sassafras is at first a bright green or 
yellowish green; it then turns a deep bluish or 
purplish black, and has the form which is so well 
shown in the cut The pedicels are of a reddish 
flesh color, cupped at their extremities. The 
early French settlers in Florida gave this tree its 
name, and it is generally found growing on the 
limits of rich woods. 




















IRONWEED IS ONE OF THE GLORIES OF 
THE FLOWER WORLD IN AUTUMN 


Fig. 5—This plant is also known as Flat Top 
(Vernonia noveboracensis), and it is a member 
of the Compositae. Its flowers are of a rich pur- 
ple, and some thirty or forty of them make up a 
head. Sometimes it grows to be six feet high, 
and is then very conspicuous in the old fields and 
damp places 
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pale pink, deliberately chewing and chewing a bumble-bee. The re- 
semblance, which may last for an entire minute, is quite ludicrous. 

The one who gave the vernacular name of “Elephant’s foot” to the plant 
of that name must have been endowed with an unusually keen imagina- 
tion—in fact, with a far-fetched faculty of seeing resemblances in forms as 
utterly unlike in every particular as those of a tea kettle and a crooked pin 

Elephant’s foot is easily recognized either by its flowers or by the triangle 
of leaves or bracts that encircle them at their bases. Each head of this 
plant is composed of a cluster of several flowers. It blooms rather late in 
the season, and is generally found in dry places in the open woods—some- 
times in great masses extending over from ten to twenty square feet. The 
thin, ovate-oblong leaves are somewhat hairy, and the plant is a perennial— 
that is, it appears year after year in the same localities. 

When the autumn days come around, the flower world is represented by 
some very distinctive and conspicuous plants in the entire northeastern 





section of the United States. Some [ 
of these bear a certain resemblance 
at least some peo- 





to each other 
ple seem to think so—such as the 
Iron-weed, the Joe-Pye weed, and 
the larger species of the purple as- 
ters. At the same time of the year, 
and pretty much in the same places 
—that is, in old fields and along 
are also seen in 





country roadsides 
all their glory, several species of 
thistles ; the milkweeds all in pods ; 
the boneset, black-eyed Susan, and 
everywhere the coming goldenrods 
of several kinds. Of all these none 
is richer in color, or more conspicu- 
ous in size and massing than the 
elegant Iron-weed or Flat-top. 
Many species of big butterflies are 
now in evidence, and the well- 
known tiger swallowtail seems to 
be partial in its attentions to the 
flowers of this well-known plant. 
The one shown in the illustration, 
however, is a Viceroy butterfly, THis 1s ELEPHANT’S FOOT (Elephantopus), 

AN INTERESTING PLANT THAT BE- 


seen on side view (Basiliarchia arch- LONGS IN THE GREAT COMPOSITE 

‘ eRe : e f Aes *AMILY (Compositae) 

ippus) ; it does not show up very Fig. 4—Three species of Elephant’s Foot have 

well for the reason that it lit within been described, the one here _shown being E. 
2 carolinianus,—a plant growing in dry soil from 

the shadows of the flowers and up- Pennsylvania to the Lakes and southward. The 

: » flowers, well shown here, are of a purplish color. 


per leaves of the plants. The for- 

mer are tubular and the latter are alternate, nearly lanceolate, and have 
finely serrated margins, being withal very rough on both surfaces. Ver- 
nonia has its name from William Vernon, an English botanist of long ago, 








who, at one time, botanized in this country. 

Passing to the thistles, this is a numerous and a sometimes puzzling 
group of plants, though not quite as much so as the goldenrods or the 
asters. Our common burdock is more or less nearly related to any typical 
thistle; and the bur of a burdock, when the purplish flower-head appears, 
quite closely resembles the corresponding parts in a thistle. The thistle 
shown in Figure 6 is one of our most abundant species; it is widely known 
as the Common or Bull Thistle. Its flowers are reddish purple, passing 
almost to a pink shade in some plants. In still other thistles they may be 
white, or even of a yellow tint. As in the case of so many other undesirable 
plants, the majority of our thistles found their way over from Europe. 

“When the Danes invaded Scotland,” says Neltje Blanchan, “they stole 
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a silent march upon the Scottish camp by marching barefoot; but a Dane 
inadvertently stepped on a thistle and his sudden, sharp cry, arousing the 
sleeping Scots, saved them and their country ; hence the Scotch emblem.” 

Thistle flowers are most attractive to some species of big bumblebees ; 
but they pay well for their over-indulgence in their sweets. The latter are 
very abundant and unusually fragrant, so that these flowers are great 
honey producers of the finest quality. This induces the bumblebees to 
partake unduly of the generous supply so readily secured at each visit, and 
a species of intoxication is speedily produced in them, greatly interfering 
with their locomotory powers, as well as with their power to fly. 

The largest thistle we have in our flora is probably the Pasture or Bull 
Thistle (Cirsium pumilum), while among the smaller stands the Canada 
Thistle (C. arvense). Then, as stated before, many ethers belong to sev- 
eral gerera, including the Milk Thistle, the Star Thistles, the Cotton or 
Scotch Thistle, and the rare Blessed 
Thistle (Cnicus benedictus). 

Almost without exception, all 
these plants have been introduced 
into this country from Europe. The 
study of the seeds of thistles and 
the fertilization of the flowers is an 
extremely interesting story; but it 
is too long to touch upon in the 
present connection. 

In old fields and along the road- 
sides throughout the autumn 
months, when we find the various 
plants enumerated in the foregoing 
paragraphs, we will be sure to meet 
with the widely known garden 
spider. It also constructs its inter- 
esting web in our gardens, and 
sometimes among the shrubbery of 
the big city parks, as in Central 
Park in New York City, and in 
similar localities throughout east- 
ern United States. When a field 
covers many acres and becomes 
overgrown with rank vegetation of 
many kinds, you will sometimes 
A SPIDER THAT WEAVES A MAT TO REST find this beautiful spider in hun- 

UPON IN IDLE MOMENTS ; 
is Vitis te es een ee: dreds, their webs being built as 
(Argiope) so familiar to everyone living in the shown in Figure 7. Some of the 


country where it occurs. Moreover, it is also to 


be found in city gardens, which was the case with old ones are much larger than the 
the one here shown in the cut Note the curious ‘ x 


zigzag web it has woven down from its central gQne here shown—so large, indeed 
resting place. a ; o™” : = 
that their webs will hold a cicada, 








or the humming insect which most people call a locust. We will also find 
katydids and big grasshoppers in the strong, silken strands forming the web 
of this famous black and yellow arachnid; for spiders belong to the 
Arachnedia and are not insects at all. If the spider’s captive has been re- 
cently caught, it may be in its death struggle, with its cold-blooded captor 
deliberately finishing his victim and applying the first layer of silken wrap- 
pings to his body and wings; while, if dead and partly used up, the silken 
envelope will be very complete and dense, fitting the entire body and wings 
and limbs of the unfortunate insect with the greatest accuracy and snug- 
ness. It is a terrible death, when one comes to think of it, for all such in- 
sects can both realize and appreciate the hopeless predicament they are in; 
moreover, they do suffer real pain. 

There is some difference in size of the male and female garden spiders, 
and they also vary in this particular according to age. Sometimes you will 














THIS PARTICULAR THISTLE IS CALLED 
LANCEOLATUM FROM THE SHAPE OF 
ITS LEAVES 


Fig. 6—There are about a dozen different species 
of thistles in our flora, and no one of them is bet- 
ter known or more heartily detested by the farmer 
than the one here shown. Gray calls it the Com- 
mon or Bull Thistle (Cirsium lanceoiatum). Its 
purple flowers are very conspicuous in the fields 
and along the roadsides, from midsummer until 
late in the autumn. 




















VARIATIONS IN THE FORM OF COMMON 
GARDEN SPIDER 

Fig. 8—These five specimens were collected 
near Great Falls, Maryland, in an old, deserted 
field having an area of some fifteen acres It 
was in mid-autumn, and many plants and grasses 
flourished there—chiefly Milkweeds, Pokeberry, 
Boneset, both blue and white; Black-eyed Su- 
sans, Joe-Pye Weed, and a great many others. 
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come across a bouncing, 
those shown in Figure 8. 
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big male—larger than any of 
When on their webs, this spe- 


cies always rests with its head toward the ground. It 
will be noted that the yellow or pale orange markings 
on different individuals vary a little, while being, invaria- 


bly, after the same 
general pattern. 
You may collect 
thousands of gar- 
den spiders ;~ and, 
in so far as coior- 
pattern goes, you 
will not meet with 
any greater varia- 
tion than is here 
shown in Figure 8. 


Ernest Ingersoll, 
in his work “The 
Animal World,” 


says that this spe- 
cies of spider has 

“white cross upon 
its back.” In this 
he is surely incor- 
rect, and must have 
had at hand some 
other species when 
he wrote his ac- 
count of “The 
Garden Spider.” 



















HERE WE HAVE A RELATIVE OF THE 
COMMON GARDEN SPIDER 


Fig. 9—-Mr. Nathan Banks examined the speci- 
mens shown in this cut, and he said of them that 
“These spiders are the "Argiope trifasciata, Forsk , 
both females. They are commonly called the 
‘Silver ladder spider.’ The species is fairly com- 
mon in the Eastern States from Massachusetts 
south to Florida, , and into the West Indies and 
Central America.” To this we may add that they 
were collected at Bradley Hills, near Washing- 
ton, D. C, being found on a head of a common 
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“Abridged Check-List of North American Birds” in 1910, 
no fewer than forty-four different kinds of these birds 
occurred in North America, north of the Mexican boun- 
dary. Some of the species are very large and handsome, 
while some of the little pygmy owls are no bigger than 
a sparrow—beautifuliy plumaged and having very inter- 
esting life histories. Our Saw-whet owls are considera- 
bly larger than these, but none the less worthy of admi- 
ration and study. In Figure 11 of the present article 
we have a reproduction of a life photograph of the Saw- 
whet of the East. Early in the last century this species 
was quite abundant throughout the Middle and New Eng- 
land States, while at the present writing the bird is com- 
paratively rare. This little fellow is quite nocturnal in 
its habits; in fact, so poor is its eyesight in the daytime 
that there are many instances on record where it has been 
caught by the hand when found perching somewhere in 
the bright sunlight. The darker part of the plumage is 


of a rather deep ashy brown, and the lighter part a 


creamy white, tinged with ash, some of the head and 
tail markings be- 


case with nearly all 
owls, the female is 


4 ree 
< Wy bs 


length. All owls 


ing almost pure 
white. As is the 


fully an inch larger 
than the male, and 
measures about 
eight and a_ half 
inches in extreme 





He does not even [on D. ©, 
refer to the chief 
distinguishing character of the garden spider’s web— 
the peculiar zig-zag, dense sort of pathway it spins 
above and below its central mat or resting place (Fig. 
7). The true use of this has not as yet been made out; 
it appears to be simply added to the web, in many in- 
stances, for the purpose of adornment. A close relative 
of the garden spider is shown in Figure 7; probably both 
species built a nest quite like the one shown in Figure 10. 
Spiders form an enormous group in the animal world. 
and many thousands of species have been described; 
doubtless a legion of them are still to be discovered by 
How many have become utterly extinct in 
many 


naturalists. 
geologic time we can never know—probably 
times the number, with respect to species, now repre- 
sented in the world’s existing arachnine fauna. Men 
have lived who have devoted their entire lives to the 
study of spiders, their researches occupying many hours 
every day of the week. Ina few instances of this kind, 
only a few genera have thus been studied and worked 
up. In these war times such devotion is extremely rare. 

It is a long span from spiders to owls, and in making 
it we pass over a great many thousands of animal forms 


—vertebrate as well as invertebrate. One would be sur- 


prised when told of the number of species and subspecies 
of owls we have in the avifauna of the United States; 
perbaps not one person in a good many thousand, as peo- 
ple go, would guess anywhere near the correct number. 
When the American Ornithologists’ Union published its 





GARDEN SPIDERS BUILD A ROUND AND 
DENSELY WOVEN NEST 
Fig. 10—You will find these nests in_the ol! 


fields and elsewhere in the autumn. Generally 
they are attached to the stems of the coars: 
grasses and other vegetation. A small opening 
is left at the top, while they are held in place by 
silken strands leading to the supports on all 
sides. The butterfly on the ground is a beautiful 
specimen of a male Buckeye (Junonia coenia), an 
abundant species in certain localities through 
out the Southern States. They are very pugna 
cious and fight other species of butterflies 


the year. 





lay pure _ white 
eggs, noted for 
their unusual ap- 
proach to spheri- 
city ; sometimes an 
owl’s egg will be 
met with which is 
almost a_ perfect 
sphere. They are 
extremely use ful 
birds with respect 
to man’s interests, 
for they destroy on 
farms and in agri- 
cultural districts 
generally tho u- 
sands upon thou- 
sands of field mice 
and field mice 
stand among the 
greatest grain con- 
sumers that the 
farmer has to deal 
with throughout 


Some of our large species of owls may from time 


to time destroy poultry on the farm; but they are also the 
eternal enemies of many of the farm vermin and pests, while 
the smaller species of these valuable birds stand among the 
best friends the husbandman has upon his estates. They 





tad 


— 
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even introduced, and 





should be protected in every way 
encouraged to breed upon every grain farmin the country 

In studying various animals and living things in nature, 
one is often confronted with what has been aptly de- 
scribed by naturalists as cases of “protective resem- 
blance.” Some interesting instances of this are met with 
among owls, as for example in the 


‘ 


‘gray phase” of our 
common screech owl, which, when perched upon a mossy, 
dead limb of no great size, with its body drawn up in an 
elongated fashion, and with its feather-horns fully erect, 
closely resembles a dead and broken branch, and many a 
screech owl has owed its life to this remarkable resem- 
blance. To study some of the most extraordinary exam- 
ples of this protective resemblance, however, we should 
turn to the insect world. Cases are to be met with among 
insects in every quarter of the globe, and a very note- 
worthy one is to be seen in our common stick insect of 
the Eastern States. In Figure 12 one of these is shown 
reproduced from a photograph from life. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to recognize one of these fellows among 
the small green twigs of the tree or plant upon which it 
may be resting, especially if it extends its fore-pair of 
limbs to the front, 
bringing them 
close together, as 
it often does. Its 
resemblance then 
to a small, green 
and leafless twig is 
almost perfect, and 
its enemies — or 
would-be torment- 
ors and destroyers 
invaria- 








—almost 
bly pass it by un- 
noticed. 

In some of the 
books these insects 
are called “walk- 
ing-sticks” from 
the deliberation of 
their movements 
and_ locomotion 
(Phasmidae). 
Belle Cragin says 
of them: “The in- 
sects have 
so strong a resem- 





| 


— 1) THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
blance to brown 73 ALL THE SMALLER OWLS IN OUR 
and green twigs _AVIFAUNA. 


; Fig. 11—In the southwestern parts of the United 
and stems that it 


takes a sharp eye one here shown is considerably larger, and is an 


eastern species 
to detect them 


its call sounds like the noise made when sharp- 
ening a saw. 
when they are at 


rest. The body, legs, and antennae are long and slender. Our 
one common species has no wings, but the tropical spe- 
They 
The middle pair of legs is 
They feed on the leaves of trees and plants.” 


cies have wings that look precisely like leaves. 
walk slowly and awkwardly. 
the shortest. 





States there are found various species of elf and 
pygmy owls that are little bits of fellows |The 


It is called the Saw-whet, as 


This protective resemblance occurs throughout nature but 


more especially in the animal world. 
iounded with “protective mimicry,’ 


It must not be con- 
which is quite a differ- 


> 


ent thing. Then, some forms are capable of more or less sud- 
denly changing the color of their skin, and by so doing 


match, to a greate: 





or less extent, their 
surround ings, 
which at once ren- 
der them far less 
easy to be seen by 
an enemy or other 
observer. A good 
example of this is 
to be noted in our 
common American 
chameleon of the 
Southern States 
(Anolis princi- 
palis). It possesses 
the power of as- 
suming a _ variety 
of colors, ranging 
all the way from a 
deep snuff-brown 
to a pale pea-green 
—the desired 











change being ac- 





complished with 
more or less celer- 


AMONG INSECTS THE WALKING STICKS 
PRESENT THE MOST REMARKABLE EX. 
AMPLES OF PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE. 


Fig. 12—The life history of our “stick insects” :4., ° . 
is wonderfully interesting, and there is consid- ity. This lizard 
erable literature on the subject. Dr. L. O. How- oft en attains a 


ard tells us that “in 1898 this insect appeared in 
extraordinary numbers in a black-walnut forest 


in western New York, so that in the autumn the length of seven or 


dropping of the eggs on the leaf-covered earth 7 . 
sounded like a heavy shower of rain.” The eight inches ; and 
specimen here shown is of a bright green color. 


along the bayous in 
lower Louisiana, it is interesting to observe a big one 
cautiously creep down the dark trunk of a cypress tree, 
which latter has some of its roots extending into the 
waters of the bayou. Should one make a pass at this 
lizard with the intention of capturing it, and miss it, the 
fellow will dart down the trunk spirally as quick.as a 
flash, and, quitting the tree, leap onto one of the stems of 
the pickerel weeds growing in the water. Then, cau- 
tiously creeping up on the further side of this, it rapidly 
changes, as it does so, to a shade of green which more or 
less closely matches that of the stem of the plant. The 
fact that the fellow quickly comes to a dead rest still 
further enhances its safety; for, being of a decidedly 
elongate form, from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
tail, he simulates the green, rod-like stem of the pickerel 
weed upon which he rests. 

Remarkable examples of protective mimicry are like- 
wise to be seen among fishes, and no form presents a bet- 
ter exemplification of this than the peculiar little sea- 
horse of the Australian seas (Phyllopteryx). Its body 
and fins, in color and otherwise, have come to be so modi- 
fied that it, as a whole, looks like a crooked bit of stem 
of oceanic seaweed, with the delicate, slender and wavy 
branchlets floating from it. As it lives among the very 
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vegetal growths of the ocean which it closely resembles, 
the chances of being observed in its natural habitat are 
quite remote under any conditions, and it thus frequently 
escapes its enemies, should it have any that prey upon it 
Most fishes, however, offer no such remarkable pecu- 
liarities; they are just plain fishes, like the common 
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American Yellow Perch. This is a very handsome in- 
habitant of fresh-water ponds, lakes and streams, being 
extremely abundant in some sections. It is considered to 
be entirely typical of the true bony fishes in all particu- 
lars, with respect to its structure, and its skeleton has 
long been used as the type for the osseous fishes. 





WOMEN HELP TO FIGHT FOREST FIRES 


HREE Arizona women have re- 
ceived the official thanks of the 
Forest Service, in the form of a let- 
ter from the Acting Forester, for 









MISS LILLIAN ERICKSON. 


services rendered in fighting for- 
est fires. They are Mrs. O. P. 
Schoenberg, of Portal, Arizona, and 
the Misses Lillian and Hildegarde 
Erickson, of Cochise, Arizona, who 
last June and July assisted forest 
rangers in suppressing serious fires 
which burned over about 24,000 
acres in the Chiricahua division of 


men were needed on the fire line, 
officials of the Forest Service say 
that Mrs. Schoenberg, who is the 
wife of Forest Ranger O. P. 
Schoenberg, took over the work of 
securing labor, handling the tele- 


MRS O. P. SCHOENBERG. 


the various crewsin touch with each 
other, and running the commissary 
for the large force of laborers em- 
ployed on the fire. She also ar- 
ranged for the disposition of the 


phone exchange, and thus keeping 


that her excellent judgment and 
initiative were of material assist- 
ance in extinguishing the fire. 
The Misses Erickson, daughters 
of a Forest Ranger, took an active 
part in the fire fighting. They or- 
ganized and set to work one crew 
of men and aided in securing 
others. On one occasion, by ac- 
tually fighting fire all night, they 







MISS HILDEGARDE ERICKSON. 


relieved a crew which was urgently 
needed at ancther fire. In addition 
they carried food and water to the 





the Coronado National Forest, in 
Arizona. 
At a time when all the available 


| Por pdenge testimony as to the value of proper care 

for trees in city parks is afforded by the statement 
of Park Commissioner Cunliff, of St. Louis, as to the de- 
crease in tree mortality in Forest Park, in that city. For- 
est Park contains approximately 50,000 trees. The num- 
ber of trees dying during the last twelve months was only 
453. During a similar period four years ago the number 
of deaths was 1200. Last year it was 600. The lower 
death rate of the trees is attributed to improved methods 
of care and repairs applied during recent years. The 
trees removed will this fall be replaced by planting 10,000 
saplings. 


= 
men at the different fire-fighting men on the fire line, who otherwise 
crews and fed the newcomers on would not have had anything to 
their way to the fire. It is stated cat. 


OHN GORDON DORRANCE, first assistant forester 
of the Maryland State Board of Forestry, has en- 
tered the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army, with a commission as second lieutenant. 
He is the first man to represent the forest engineers and 
professional foresters of Maryland in the forest regiments 
organized by the War Department. As a part of his 
training Mr. Dorrance studied in the Black Forest of 
Germany and at the University of Hesse-Darmstadt and 
Heidelberg. He holds the degrees of bachelor of for- 
estry and forest engineer from Biltmore College of For- 


estry. 
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CONSERVATION IN AUTUMN LEAVES 


N the autumn tints of the woods there is no evidence 
that nature is practicing conservation in her use of 
coloring matter. The lavishness with which she has 

painted the landscape red, yellow and brown suggests to 
the layman that she is altogether reckless in her desire to 


make the country attractive and that she has a fine disre- 
gard for the war-time supply of pigments. 

To the dendrologist the rich coloring tells a story of 
true conservation, and gives additional proof that nature 
never wastes her resources. The brilliant hues of the 
forests are a manifestation of a plan to use everything 
to the best possible advantage. The change in coloring 
which takes place in the leaves during the autumn is the 
result of chemical processes which are at work in nature’s 
laboratory. It is a part of nature’s preparation for win- 
ter. Science explains that during the spring and summer 
the leaves have served as factories for the making of the 
foods necessary for the growth of the trees. This pro- 
cess of manufacture takes place in numberless tiny cells 
of each leaf and is carried on by small green bodies which 
give the leaf its color. These are known as chlorophy!! 
bodies. By taking carbon from the carbonic acid gas of 
the air and combining it with hydrogen, oxygen and va- 
rious minerals supplied by the water gathered by the 
roots these bodies make the necessary food. 

In the fall, when cool weather causes a slowing down 
of the vital processes the manufacturing ceases and the 
chlorophyll is broken up into the various substances of 
which it is composed and the food is sent to the body of 
the tree to be stored up for use in the spring. All that 
remains in the cell cavities of the leaf is a watery sub- 
stance containing a few oil globules and crystals and a 


small number of yellow, strongly refractive bodies which 
give the leaves the yellow coloring so familiar during 
the months of the autumn. For the reds and browns 
sugar is responsible. When there is more sugar in the 
leaf than can readily be transferred back to the tree its 
chemical combination with the other substances produces 
various tints, ranging from the dogwood's red to the red- 
dish brown of the oak. 

The feeding of the tree itself is only a part of the duty 
of nature’s chemical laboratory. The entire vegetable 
kingdom depends to a large extent on the food supply 
created by the leaves. Chlorophyll green is the only sub- 
stance which has the power to break up rocks and con- 
vert them into starches and sugars. As the tree drinks 
in water from the soil the flow carries small particles of 
rock into the trunk of the tree. When the chloro- 
phyll is returned to the parent stem by the leaves it works 
on these particles and through chemical reaction con- 
verts them into sugars and starches for sustaining the 
life of the tree. Nature’s fine adjustment of things is 
evidenced in the circumstance that the chlorophyll all 
disappears from the leaf before the leaf falls and thus 
protects the surface rocks from any danger of disinte- 
gration such as might occur if the leaves which are de- 
posited on them carried this chemical substance. 

With the return to the tree of the food substances the 
leaves retain relatively large amounts of nitrogen and 
phosphorus which were originally a part of the soil. 
Through decomposition the fallen leaves enrich the soil 
and it is because of this and the accumulation of humus 
that the black earth of the forest floor is so fertile. For 
this reason the burning of leaves on the forest floor robs 
the soil of much of its fertility. 











TREE SAVED BY A GOVERNOR 
BY ALLEN H. WRIGHT 
_ one may go, he will always 

find something of interest in connection 
with the trees which may grow there. 

In the city of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
for instance, one will see in Vineyard street 
a beautiful specimen of the monkey-pod tree, 
standing squarely in the center of the thor- 
oughfare, its great branches extending far 
over the property-line on either side of the 
street. 

‘he interesting story about this tree is 
that former Governor Sanford B. Dole, who 
was at one time the president of the short- 
lived republic which followed the end of the 
rule by native kings and queens, gave an 
official order that this tree should be left 
standing when the street was improved, and 
so it stands today unharmed, beautiful in 





A BEAUTIFUL “MONKEY-POD” IN HONOLULU. 


its natural spread of branch and shade, act- 
ing as a guide for autoist or driver to keep to 


By an official order given by ex-Governor Sanford B. Dole, this tree was left stand- the right side of the highway. 


ing in its original place when the street was improved. 
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URBAN AND SUBURBAN FOOD PRODUCTION---ITS PAST AND 
ITS FUTURE 


BY CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President of the National Emergency Food Garden Commission and President of the American Forestry Association. 


HIS is the time for stock taking in connertion with 
the food situation. We have had a growing season 
which broke all records and was generally beyond 

expectations. The work of gardening, of canning and 
of drying vegetables and fruits has been under way in 
the land, from Maine to California, and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, and has justified all belief as to success. It 
is important to consider what this means. It means one 
million one hundred and fifty thousand acres of city and 
town land under cultivation the past season for the first 
time. Urban and suburban America became a vast gar- 
den as the result of the impulse given to the nation by 
the National Emergency Food Garden Commission. 
This area of productiveness embraced back yards, vacant 
lots and hitherto untilled tracts of land in and around 
nearly every city, town and village. Our nation-wide 
survey located nearly three million such gardens. This 
is only a beginning. What shall the harvest be next 
year? What have we learned ‘this year? 

more in 1917 than any year since the war started. This 
shows the value of experience. In our one year of ex- 
perience, it is conservative to state, that by the planting 
of gardens the nation’s food supply has been increased 
to the extent of more than $350,000,000. Next year we 
will do even better. We will then have more war gardens 
and the average production will be larger. With a bet- 
ter knowledge there will be fewer failures. 

Any inventory of the food situation must reckon this 
great garden fruitfulness as a vital factor. As its first 
duty, already accomplished, it has been of great value in 
keeping down the cost of living for the people of 
America. Household expenses have been bad enough as 
it is. That they would have been far worse without this 


Germany reports that its town war gardens produced 


garden crop is obvious. There is much evidence that our 
food gardens are helping our people to feed themselves 
more reasonably. The editor of the North American Re- 
view, in the issue for September, 1917, says: “Last spring 
at garden planting time we urged the increase of produc- 
tion, partly through intensified culture, to increase the 
yield per acre, and partly through the increase of acre- 
age by the cultivation of neglected fields and even smali 
plots in suburban and urban areas. How well this policy 
was executed is seen in the report of the National Emer- 
gency Food Garden Commission that the gardens of the 
country were this year more than trebled in area. Beyond 
question, this garden achievement has much to do with 
the fact that the increase in price of garden products ir 
the year was only 22 per cent, or less than one-fifth the 
increase in the price of breadstuffs.” 

The war gardens of America have been extensively re 
ferred to as a valuable economic agency by the news- 
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papers of England, France, Italy and South America 
The significance of this planting does not end with the 
summer season. The war gardens will exert their in- 
fluence on the cost of living during the winter months. 
Their value is a thing of the future as well as the past. 
Conservation has been practiced on a national scale. In 
the homes of America there has been earnest recognition 
of the importance of looking ahead. The individual citi 
zen has realized that the over-supply of the growing sea- 
son must be translated into terms of abundance for the 
winter. This realization has brought about such activity 
in household conservation as America has never before 
known. Food saving and food conserving are becoming 
national characteristics. From a wasteful nation America 
is being transformed into a nation alert to the needs of 
the future. The keynote of this new national spirit has 
been that nothing should be allowed to go to waste— 
that nothing useful should be thrown away. 

The result will mean much for food F. O. B. the pantry 
shelves in the homes of America this winter and help us, 
by feeding ourselves, to feed our boys of the Army and 
Navy and to feed our Allies. Our soldiers must all be fed 
and the soldiers and civilians of France and England 
must be fed, and to a large extent fed by us, and we are 
going to see that this is done. The gardens of next year 
will exceed those of the past season. In the canning and 
drying of vegetables and fruit our women have been con- 
tributing their share. The canning and drying move-. 
ment has brought back to thousands of American house- 
holds an art almost forgotten since our grandmothers’ 
day. This will be continued next year on an even larger 
scale. 

War has made Uncle Sam the biggest buyer of food in 
this country. The board bill for his soldiers will soon be 
at least $1,000,000 a day. We are to have 2,300,000 or 
more men under arms shortly according to Secretary 
Baker. At forty cents a day food cost per man it will 
be seen what that means. True, these men ate before be- 
coming soldiers to make the world safe for Democracy. 
Each of them doubtless ate more than forty cents’ worth 
daily. But you must remember that these men have sud- 
denly become non-producers, and they must be fed by 
the rest of us. The army is making great plans for 
camouflage to deceive the eyes of the enemy, but you 
cannot deceive a soldier’s stomach. He must have real 
food. 

I am told that the reserve stock of foodstuffs at each 
camp is worth $125,000, and there are 33 camps in the 
country today. This means that food valued at $4,125.- 
000 is taken out of the regular channels of trade pro- 
duction and consumption. These figures give but a small 
idea of the need of food conservation on the part of the 
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individual at this time and the need will be greater next 
year. The National Emergency Food Garden Commis- 
sion urges every soldier of the soil to at once promote 
himself to a Colonel of Conservation and to make plans 
for gardening and for conserving garden food in 1918 as 
never before. 

The glass jar manufacturers of this country have de- 
livered during the season of 1917 about 119,000,000 glass 
jars. A survey of the household supply of jars used for 
canning and preserving in some twenty typical towns 
throughout the country showed that the housewives of 
America in 1917 used but one new jar to over three and 
one-quarter old glass jars which were already on hand. 
Thus you see that in conservative terms the home women 
of our country put up nearly five hundred million quart 
jars of vegetables and fruits, certainly three times what 
had been accomplished in any season before. Next year, 
profiting by their experience of this year, they will can, | 
believe, millions more, and more will be needed. 

The Commission is, of course, gratified at the success 
of its work in behalf of food thrift, and congratulates all 
who have had a part in this patriotic effort. Great credit 
is due to the newspapers of the country for their splendid 
and liberal co-operation in aiding to arouse popular in- 
terest in gardening, canning and drying, the interest 
which is so significant of the American determination to 
neglect no opportunity to strengthen the nation’s war- 
time position. 

Much has been learned this year by town and city peo- 
ple about the cultivation of the soil in the interest of 
thrift and health, and also about the conservation of its 
products, so that we may look with faith and courage 
to still greater results for 1918 when the need will be 
more urgent. I wish to emphasize the fact that there will 
be a greater demand for food for exportation next year 
than there has ever been before, and we must fill the de- 
mand. 

The necessity for this is well expressed by Lord 
Rhondda, the British Food Administrator. He has said: 
“IT hope the exportable surplus of American primary 
foodstuffs will be much larger than the present esti- 
mates, as the result of food economies by which the 
United States and Canadian homes are helping to win 
the war, just as surely as is the production of munitions. 
Every American woman is in a position to bring nearer 
the inevitable atonement for the brutal outrages in Bel- 
gium, Armenia and Serbia, the sinking of the Lusitania 
and other horrors, by her day-by-day economies. There 
need be no fear that the sacrifices will be wasted over 
here. Unless the Entente Allies are able to import the 
supplies necessary for the army and the population, vic- 
tory may slip from our united grasp.” 


If 25 per cent of the new war gardeners failed, owing 
to inexperience, to get a good crop this year, not 10 per 
cent will fail next year. People who did not plant this 
year have been so enthused with this nation-wide suc- 
cess of the home gardening and home canning movement 
that they will not be doing their duty to themselves or 


to their country if they do not do their share in 1918. 
That they will do their duty I am altogether confident. 

I want to praise the women of this country because it 
is the women who in a peculiar sense understand what 
the war means. It is my experience that the practical 
women of America have been practicing thrift for many 
years and that they know full well how to practice 
economy without parsimony, and that this year in addi- 
tion they have added to their duties the patriotic work of 
extra food production and extra food conservation. 

This war will be won in large part by fighting with 
food. We will do our duty in this hour of trial, and we 
have no greater duty than the production and conserva- 
tion of food. This war is as much our war as it is the 
war of Europe, and unless we can keep the soldiers and 
the women and children of our Allies fed, the western 
line of defense may be thrown back toward the Atlantic 
seaboard, and it is well within possibility that in that case 
we would see the enemy’s army on our shores. 

To prevent this disaster calls for the best effort of 
every American household. You cannot starve Germany, 
Ambassador Gerard has told us so, and from the avail- 
able evidence I believe he is right ; but we will starve our 
Allies if we are so short-sighted, small and mean and un- 
patriotic as not to deserve the name of Americans. This 
must not be! It will not be. 

You do not now have to be told again the need of food 
F. O. B. the kitchen door. This truth has made itself felt 
in millions of American homes this year. The town or 
city farmer who can raise even half of his winter supply 
of vegetables is able, as a result, to accomplish much as 
a constructive citizen. In other words, we must make a 
big drive to produce food in this country as near the 
point of consumption as possible, rout the middleman and 
the cold-storage man and help the railroads in the tre- 
mendous transportation problem that confronts them 
while the country is at war. 

Glass jars and all other containers must be conserved 
this winter and the manufacturers must next year be pre- 
pared to meet the largest demand for them the country 
has ever seen. From every section of the United States 
and Canada come reports that the production of vege- 
tables and fruits suitable for canning will next year far 
exceed the high water mark of this year. 

The food problem is one of the vital issues of today. It 
is a problem from which, none of us may escape. Each 
of us has his individual responsibilities in the situation. 
To win the final victory in the great war, America must 
feed not only herself and her fighting forces, but she must 
help to feed the people of England, France, Italy and 
Russia. To do this with the highest measure of efficiency 
is the real problem. There must be no lost motion. 
Every move must be made to count. Every act must be 
a blow for liberty in our work for Democracy to save 
and redeem civilization. It is not enough that we should 
all be alert to the food needs of America and her Allies: 
we must back that alertness with constructive skill and 
real industry. 


















































to be a averator.” 
, 


“It ain’t aver-ator,’ 
¥ responds his older 





” 


tor. 
“Well, anyhow, 
Ge) whatever it is, I’m 


ReBOR going to be it.” 


“I’m not,” returns 





Everett, “I’m going to 
be a soldier and shoot with a gun.” 

Toto maintains that he is going to fly and 
is going to shoot also, because, as he points 
out, the aviators that he knows are soldiers. 
He knows a good many, because there is an 
army aviation school near us, and ever 
since last June there had been class after 
class of young men, each group getting a 
start in the work, to finish in real flying at 
some other place in this country or abroad. 
Toto is a great favorite with all of them. 

Soon Everett comes in and asks for ten 
cents to buy a wooden gun he has seen. I 
try to tell him that he can make a better 
one for himself, at which he turns the 
tables by saying “I can make one if you will 
let me use your saw.” 

He knows that the saw and plane and 
chisels and other tools, that father keeps 
locked-up, are not to be used by small, un- 
skilled and careless hands; but he is sharp 
enough to see that I must yield the use of 
the saw to carry my point about his making 
the gun. So, on promise of care and quick, 
safe return of the saw to its right place he 
sets out to make the gun. He is good at 
this sort of task and does a neat job. The 
gun he makes is far bigger and better than 
the one he can buy. 

Then Toto wants to make an airplane of 


some sticks I have been saving to use in 
holding up plants. He sees that I can not 
favor his brother and refuse him at the same 
time, so he gets the sticks, and both boys 
work together and make the toy plane. 


OOD furnishes them with the stuff 
W they need. Small as they are, and as 

little used to workmanship, they can 

make wood serve their purpose. Was 
there ever such a useful stuff for making 
all sorts of things? Even the airplanes 
and the guns of the great war must depend 
on wood. Here is the whole range of uses, 
from serving child’s play to man’s fury. 
Of course, if the trees had anything to say 
about it they would be used only for build- 
ing up, and not for tearing down, and would 
be man’s play things rather than his de- 
stroyers. Yet ground wood, finer than 
sawdust, is a part of much of the gun pow- 
der. 

Toto has, in common with other boys of 
today, a whole new field of make-believe. 
In my day we never took much stock in 
flying, except as we dreamed of it. Most 
boys and men, even old men who never had 
seen a man in the air, have had dreams of 
flying. It is common in children’s sleep, I 
think, to dream of launching forth from a 
high place and floating in space, much as a 
bird sails, and without effort. Very few, I 


find, have not had this dream,—a dream — 


that comes again and again, of being wafted 
through the air. And now Toto actually 
sees it, along with the rest of us, and when 
he is a grown man it will be common. War 
has made it come sooner than it would have 
come otherwise. One cannot help thinking 
what a boon flying will be in making forest 
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surveys. Already an airplane has been in 
use to search out forest fires. 


LAYING at war has been just as much 
P a game for boys as dolls have been 
for girls. It was always a part of 
youth to fight battles of one sort or 
another, real and unreal. This year our 
boys have helped in real war by fighting 
weeds in home gardens. Maybe this thought 
has made weeding easier than I found it. 
Hoe in hand, to keep down the weed ene- 
mies, sounds very well these days. It was 
hard work as I look back on it, and I find 
that Everett and Toto will work till they 
are ready to drop, digging rows of trenches 
all over the place, but rows of onions to 
weed are not so good. 
Boys are about the same, I guess, no mat- 
ter what the time or place. 


HERE was some fun, as I recall, in go- 
T ing miles over the fields after the 
mail, carrying a limber switch by way 

of a sword, and lopping off the heads 

of wild carrots and daisies that grew along 
the wayside, exclaiming, “Die, villain!” as 
the blossom heads dropped. The lumbering 
grasshoppers, flying up thick, were the bul- 
lets of the enemy; if one struck the hero’s 
right arm he would have to transfer his 
sword to the left and keep up the fight; if 
he were struck in the leg he would have to 
hop along as best he could on one, trusting 
that it would heal before both pins were 
gone. If a grasshopper bullet struck him 
over the heart he just had to go to the hos- 
pital in a neighboring fence corner and find 
some slippery elm or blackberry medicine 
until he was cured of his wound. The folks 











at home used to have to wait a long time 





for the mail on these days of battle; and 





it must be owned that the hurts received 






when the hero returned home were more 
serious than the ones he got in combat. 
I suppose all this has been changed by the 





rural free delivery, and the small boys of 






the present day do not have the perfectly 






good excuse of going after the mail to get 






them out of the job of weeding the onions. 








UT that is not what I started to write 
in the beginning. It was rather to 








call attention to the great need of 






wood, and the greater need, while we 
still have the chance, to see that there shall 
always be plenty. The wooden sword and 









the wooden toy gun may go out of fashion. 
I hope they will, just as I hope this strug- 
gle will prove to be the War for Peace. But 









wood will never be less useful; and when 





I see it going into so many new things, 
such as airplanes, I know that man will 





need it and use it even more in the future 





than he has in the past. 
When the Walrus and the Carpenter, on 
that well-known walk, spoke of many things, 







such as “shoes and ships and sealing wax,” 





they did not get very far away from wood. 





Because shoes must be made on wooden 





lasts, and many are pegged with wood, the 





leather is tanned from an extract of tree 





bark; in Holland boys and girls wear 





whole wooden shoes. Ard as for ships, we 





know they are made from wood, and even 





the iron ones have wooden masts and spars. 





When it comes to sealing wax, the hardened 





gum of the pine tree, known as rosin, we are 





in the very heart of the use of wood. Let’s 





keep it growing! 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS IN PARKS AND FORESTS 


HO of us but does 
their snow-capped 


b ft Lins 


By SMITH RILEY, District Forester 


“The paths, the woods, the heavens, the hills, 
Are not a world today, 

But just a place God made for us 
In which to play.” 


not love the mountains with that we are walking in the freedom of the garden wild 


peaks and forests and tum- with God of the open air.” 


There are numberless men 
and women who 





tce ams 2 f 
More and more we 
are coming to real- 
ize that the Na- 
tional Parks and 
Forests of our 
country are na- 
ture’s playground, 
set aside as vaca- 
tion joylands for 
little folks and 
big. John Muir 
once said: 

“The tendency 
now-a-days to 
wander in the wil- 
derness is delight- 
ful to see. Thou- 
sands of tired, 
nerveshaken, over- 
civilized people are 
beginning to find 
out that going to 
the mountains is going 
home ; that wilderness is a 
necessity ; and that moun- 
tain parks and reservations 
are useful, not only as 
fountains cf timber and ir- 
rigating rivers, but as 
fountains of life. 

“So we wander in search 
of mountain wild flowers, 
following the trails that 
lead to the alpine meadows, 
listening to the bird songs 
as we pass, wrapped in the 
peace of the perfect hills, 
while all about us the infi- 
nite beauty of things cre- 
ated, the magic of the sum- 
mer skies, the strength of 
the far-flung bastions, the 
purity of the eternal snows, 
and the glory of the flow- 
ers that bloom above the 
clouds, bid us remember 
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see in the open 
only discomfort 
and apprehension. 
Such people are 
largely dependent 
upon the comforts 
of life, having re- 
ceived no opportu- 
nities in the active 
days of their youth 
to acquire a taste 
for the things of 
Nature and _ the 
great outdoors. 
Big places make 
big thoughts, and 
big thoughts make 
big men and wo- 
men. Can we not 
then offer the use 
of our Parks and 








PLENTY OF WORK IN THE AIR IS GOOD FOR THEM 


at their regular morning exercises, part of the routine of camp life. 








A YOUNG EXPONENT OF LIFE IN THE OPEN 


Rosy-cheeked and happy, ht typifies the value of the opportunity offered 
by the recreational use of the National Forests. 





Forests as_ places 


Here we catch a glimpse of the Boy Scouts, in camp on the Pike National Forest in Colorado, : 
of “lif onores®* of education for 


the citizens of this nation 
in which to teach their 
children the lessons of the 
wilderness? Mountain, 
prairie, and walking clubs 
are developing rapidly 
throughout the country. 
These offer outings to 
those grownups who have 
developed an appetite for 
outdoor life, but only occa- 
sionally is it possible for 
parents to have their chil- 
dren accompany them. 
There are two noted or- 
ganizations, the Camp Fire 
Girls and the Boy Scouts, 
which take larger children 
into the out-of-doors. The 
children who join’ such 
clubs have, as a rule, a nat- 
ural taste for country or 
mountain life, or have had 
opportunities to develop 
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“JUST A PLACE GOD MADE FOR US IN WHICH TO PLAY” 


the trees in the Pike National Forest 


A happy crowd thoroughly enjoying a picnic under 
in Colorado. 


their “back to. Nature” instincts. 


of nature? 
the ages of eight to fourteen. Why not, 
then, attempt to reach these younger 
children? 

There is a present day 
to develop and maintain camp grounds 
along through highways; to develop 
mountain foothill and waterside parks 
near cities. Throughout the West 
are many municipal parks and camp 


tendency 


grounds where hundreds of people of 
all ages are outing each 
year. At none of these areas is there 
any form of development for the 
purpose of educating small children. 
Older children receive impressions from 
those things that influence adults, but 
the bulk of small children receive their 
keenest conceptions through play. Les- 
sons that come in play are strongest and 
most lasting to a child. 

Here is a big field for developing 


given an 


children’s playgrounds in the open 
where they may teach the lessons 
which create a taste for nature. There 


is a tendency to make the playgrounds 
in the country very similar to those 
found on the school grounds or corner 
lots of a city. For exzmple, the City 
of Denver has constructed a number 
of playgrounds throughout her moun- 


Is it not possible for 
us, however, to reach the hordes of younger children 
through these means, so they may learn the lessons 
Children receive vivid impressions from 


and plants in 








beautiful 
natural settings These 
are fitted with swings, teeter boards. 
turning bars; 


the most 
imaginable. 


tain amid 





parks, 


merry-go-rounds, and 
the same equipment that is placed 
upon city playgrounds. A child, un- 
less he be exceptional, may go to such 
grounds and wear himself out at play, 
time after time, without receiving the 
least impression of the beautiful natural 
surroundings. 

Can we not hit upon a plan of 
building up such playgrounds so that 
they will create a realization of out- 
door life and the surroundings in the 
minds of children? Suppose in place 
of the swings, teeter-boards, etc., a 
miniature camp was constructed; a 
two-room log house with fire-place, 
furniture and an enclosure where the 
children could play at camping. To 
vary this, some playgrounds should 
be furnished with shelter cabins and a 
fire-place out in front, which would 
give a different phase of camp life. 
Playing housekeeping and giving par- 


ties is a child’s favorite amusement. Why not make use 
of this to create a taste for outdoor life? Trees, shrubs 


the immediate vicinity of these camps 


should be marked with signs so the children might learn 








BOY SCOUTS IN CAMP 


A cheerful crowd, out for a good time. 





IN THE PIKE NATIONAL FOREST 
This camp indicates one of the many recreational uses 


to which the National Forests are put. 
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their name and appearance, and become familiar with 
the different kinds of forest growth, while cabins could 
contain pictures of the birds and animals common to 
In addition to miniature camps, it has been 


that section. 
suggested that 
suitable 
advantage- 


where 
areas, 
ously located, can 
be found, a minia- 
ture forest might 
be laid out with 
trails, fire look- 
out towers, fire 
boxes, etc. This 
would give the 
children a chance 
to play at forest 
protection and 
learn the lesson 
of preservation of 
all forest life. It 
is really surpris- 
ing what a small 
per cent of both 
children and 
grownups who 
find keen enjoy- 
ment in outdoor 
life have any 
conception of the 
enormous damage 
to forest life 
wrought by care- 
lessness. Thus, in 
making the National 
Forests and Parks attrac- 
tive, let us think of the 
children of today as the 


men and women of. to- 


morrow. Let us so con- 
struct playgrounds for 
them that through play 


they will receive a taste 
for nature and the lessons 
it teaches. 

To be sure such play- 
grounds will cost some- 
thing to construct and 
maintain, as will all camp 
grounds or pleasure areas 
prepared for the public. 
The children, too, will 
need instruction and direc- 
tion at such playgrounds 
if they are to secure the 
greatest use and_ enjoy- 
ment out of them. It has 
been found that an officer 
must be stationed at camp 
grounds to guard against 


The always exciting 


LESSONS THAT COME IN 
C 


“fat man’s race” 


AMERICAN 


FORESTRY 


A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVORITES! 
at one of the picnics enjoyed by hundreds of people each 
year in the National Forests. 





IN CHILDREN 


use of these play camps. 
other children the play-games he has mastered, and thus 








PLAY MAKE DEEPEST IMPRESSIONS 


This young American is Frank McConnell, son of Ranger McConnell of 


the Colorado 


National Forest, and he and 


his 


trusty 


friend 


are 


busily 


engaged carrying to the Ranger Station mail and supplies which have been 


left by 


Stage 


three-quarters of a mile away. 


fire and assist the public, and to teach the children the 
It is the child’s nature to teach 


will our little folks learn of outdoor joys and pleasures 


and return to their 


—_—a  . | 


homes rosy- 
cheeked and happy 
—the better boys 


and girls. 


UNIVERSITY 
EXHIBITS 
The State Col- 

lege of Forestry 

at Syracuse Uni- 
versity has had ex- 
hibits at eight fairs 
this fall. One fea- 
ture of the exhibits 
showed an entire 
tree of Norway 
Spruce cut and 
sawed into various 
products, including 
two logs yielding 
eight foot boards, 
two fence posts, 
valuable if treated 
against decay, and 
one hop pole. The 
entire yield of the 
tree was fifty-nine 
feet, and a 
which _ ac- 





board 
chart 
companied it gave cost and 
profit figures per acre per 
year, at the rate of growth 
which this particular speci- 
men had made. Other 
features were specimens of 
made from bark 
which would otherwise 
have been absolute waste, 
and numerous other things 
manufactured from wood, 
but seldom credited to the 
forest, such as articles of 
clothing from fiber silk, 
and twine made from twist- 
ed Kraft paper fiber, rugs, 
phonograph records, wood 
shingles and 


paper 


flour, fiber 
transparent sheets of vis- 
cose, a wood product used 
as a substitute for celluloid. 
Another feature 


group of wartime products, 


was a 


showing food, medicine and 
explosives yielded by the 
forest. 























| 
| 








HYBRID OAKS 


BY GEORGE 


YBRID oaks of this country are exceedingly in- 
H teresting trees. They are the result of a natural 

crossing of two different species of oaks and, 
as a rule, they are strikingly distinct from other oaks 
in the peculiarly mingled characteristics of the parent 
species. Their distribution is very irregular, so that 
our knowledge of the ranges of the different forms is 
incomplete. 

In all, there are approximately twenty different 
hybrid oaks now known. Nineteen of these inhabit 
Eastern United States, only one being known in the 
Pacific region, 


B. SUDWORTH 


greater tendency to hybridize than do white oaks, is 
unknown. The relatively more frequent association of 
different black oaks than is the case with white oaks 
may also be a determining factor in the greater occur- 
rence of black oak hybrids. 

The determination of what parent species of oaks 
have produced the various hybrids now known is a 
matter entirely of recognizing the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the parents as exhibited in the hybrid. No 
one is prepared to prove the supposed parentage of any 
of the hybrid oaks, and obviously because the crossing 

of the parent 


trees occurred 





and none hav- 
ing been dis- 
covered in the 
Rocky Moun- 
tain Region™ 
The fact that 
60 per cent of 
the forty-eight 
native species 
of oaks grow 
in the East 
may partly 
account for 
the corre- 
spon dingly 
greater num- 
ber of hybrid 
oaks discover- 
ed in_ that 
part of the 
¢O Wnt F y, 
where neces- 
sarily there 
would be 











without the 
aid of man. So 
far, no one ap- 
pears to have 
tried artificial- 
ly to repro- 
duce any of 
these hybrid 
forms by 
cross - fertili- 
zation of their 
supposed par- 
ents. It 1s 
true, of course, 
that plant 
breeders in 
this country 
have had little 
or no incen- 
tive for cross- 
ing oak, trees, 
because with 








greater oppor- 
tunity offered 
for _ crosses. 

There is no 
record of the 
crossing of white oaks and black oaks, all of the hybrid 
forms now known having been produced by crosses only 
between members of each of these two distinct tribes. 
Whether or not there is any inherent barrier to hybridi- 
zation between white oaks and black oaks in the fact 
that the white oaks are annual fruiting trees and the 
black oaks are biennial fruiting species, is unknown. 

A much larger number of black oak hybrids has 
been discovered than of white oak, there being sixteen 
black oak hybrids recorded and only four of white oak 
parentage. Whether or not the black oaks have a 


the great vari- 


FIG. 1.—MATURE FOLIAGE AND ACORNS OF THE NEW HYBRID. ety of com- 


It will be seen that the shape and size of the leaves are very like those of the red oak, though many of mercially wuse- 
them resemble the black oak more closely in shape, color and texture. The mature acorns are of the 7 
same general shape, though smaller, than those of the red oak. 


ful species now 
available there 
would seem to be no pressing need of seeking new and 
better forms. Systematic botanists have contented them- 
selves with naming and describing hybrid oaks just as 
they were found in nature, and have relied upon their 
judgment in determining the parentage. It is a note- 
worthy fact, however, that there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among botanists as to the parentage of 
certain hybrid oaks. Thus, the parentage of one of the 
best known of our hybrid oaks, the Bartram Oak, first 
named Quercus heterophylla, has varied with the author 
from that of Quercus phellos x velutina and Q. phellos x 


*Dr. William Trelease records (Proc. Am, Phil. Soc. LVI, 48, 1917), the existence of “Q. arizonica x grisea—Q organesis”, which was doubtless 


found in the southern Rocky Mountain Region. 


: His very excellent paper on “Naming Hybrid Oaks” also lists a number of apparently hitherto un- 
published hybrids which were unknown to me when this article was prepared. 
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FIGURE 2. 





FIGURE. 3. 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHS WHICH MAKE POSSIBLE 








FIGURE 4. 


INTERESTING COMPARISON 


A most superficial comparison of the cross-section of the wood of this new hybrid oak (Fig. 2) with that of Quercus borealis (Fig. 3) and Quercus 
large number uf pores and in their gradual diminution in size in passing from! the 


velutina (Fig. 4) shows a unique distinction in the very 
spring or early formed wood to the summer or late-formed 


wood of the annual ring. 


This would indicate that the new hybrid is more closely 


related to the red oak than to the black oak, in which there is a very abrupt change in size from the large pores of the spring-wood to the small 


pores of the summcr-wood. 


coccinea to Q. phellos x rubra (1). 
Well Known Hybrid Oaks. 


The following is a list of the native 
hybrid oaks discovered in the United 
States during the last hundred years 
Some of them have been found but 
once and in several instances the indi- 
viduals discovered have since been 
destroyed. While a number of these 
trees are, undoubtedly, of hybrid 
origin, properly they must be desig- 
nated as species, because they were 
first described under a binomial. Not- 
able examples of such hybrids are 
Quercus morehus, Q. brittoni, Q. 
leana, Q. sinuata, and Q. hetero- 
phylla: 

Quercus alba x stellata Engelm 
(1877). Illinois. 

Quercus alba x macrocarpa En- 
gelm. (1877). Illinois and Vermont. 

Quercus alba x prinus Engelm. 
(1877). District of Columbia and 
Vermont. 

Quercus wislizeni x kelloggii Cur- 
ran (1885) ;=Quercus wislizeni x Cal- 
ifornica Sargent (1895) ;=Q. more- 
hus Kellogg (1863). California. 

Quercus coccinea x ilicifolia Gray 
(1867), near Whitinsville, Mass. 

Quercus catesbaei x aquatica (2) 


THE NEW HYBRID AND ITS DISCOVERER 
This shows the new hybrid—the Hawkins Oak, 
growing in a wooded section of the Hawkins 
estate in western Tennessee. It is some 85 feet 
high and 35 inches in diameter. Certain peculi- 
arities about the tree attracted the attention of 
Mrs Eugene Hawkins, prompting closer exami- 
nation and the consequent discovery of the 
hybrid. Mrs. Hawkins is seen standing by the 
tree. 











FIGURE 5 











Engelm. (1877) ;=Q. catesbaei x ni- 
gra Sarg. (1895) ;=Q. sinuata Walter 
(1788). Near Bluffton, S. C. 

Quercus catesbaei x laurifolia En- 
gelm. (1877). Near Bluffton, S. C. 

Quercus catesbaei x Q. cinerea 
Small (1895). Florida. 

Quercus cuneata x velutina (1917) ; 
— Q. digitata (3) x velutina Sudworth 
(1895). Tennessee. 





Quercus georgiana x marilandica 
Sargent (1895); georgiana x 
nigra (4) Small (1895). Georgia. 

Quercus, marilandica x __ilicifolia 
(1917) ;=Q. brittoni Davis (1892) 
The author of the latter name believed 
this tree to be a hybrid between the 
black jack and bear oak. Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Quercus marilandica x _ velutina 
Bush (1895). “Near Saputa, Indian 
Territory.” 

Quercus imbricaria x marilandica 
Sargent (1895);=Q. imbricaria x 
nigra (4) Engelm. (1877). Mis- 
souri. 








Quercus imbricaria x velutina Sar- 
gent (1895) ;=Q. imbricaria x coc- 
cinea Engelm. (1877) ;=Q. leana 
Nutt. (1842). Central Eastern United 
States. 


(1) Now properly known as Quercus borealis 
Michx., Q. rubra L., long supposed to have been 
applied by Linnaeus to our red oak, was in 
reality given to our Spanish oak, which most of 
the mountain people in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee call “red oak 

(2) Now known as Quercus nigra, the black 
jack, to which this name was so long applied, 
now being designated as Q. marilandica. 

(3) Now known as Quercus rubra. 

(4) New known as Quercus marilandica. 











HYBRID OAKS 


Quercus imbricaria x palustris Engeim. (1877). Mis- 
souri. 

Quercus phellos x velutina;=Q. heterophylla Michx. 
f. (1812). Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Texas. 

Quercus phellos x marilandica Sargent (1895) ;=Q. 
rudkini Britt. (1882). Staten Island, N. Y. 

Quercus phellos x rubra (1917) ;=Q. phellos x Q. 
digitata (3) Small (1895). North Carolina. 

Quercus phellos x ilicifolia Peters (1893). 
sey. 

Quercus michauxii x macrocarpa Sudworth (1897). 
Southwestern Tennessee. 

The Hawkins Oak, A New Hybrid. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Meehan my at- 
tention was called to a hybrid oak which Mrs. Eugene 
Hawkins Carroll county, West Ten- 
nessee, in October, 1912. An excellent photograph (Fig. 
5) taken by Mr. W. R. Mattoon shows it to be some 85 
feet high and 35 inches in diameter. The straight, 
slightly tapering trunk is free from branches for 40 
feet. An interesting fact about this tree is that it is 
growing in a wooded section of the Hawkins estate 
which is itself a part of the original 25,000-acre grant 
made in 1791 to Mr. Hawkins’ great-grandfather, Isaac 
Roberts, by the State of North Carolina, then included 
in a part of the latter state known as the Western Dis- 
trict, but now a part of West Tennessee. 

Being familiar with the forest trees in that section 
of Tennessee, Mrs. Hawkins noted with surprise that 
the flesh of mature acorns from this tree, at first taken 
to be a red oak (Quercus borealis), was a deep yellow, 
those of the true red oak having a whitish flesh. A fur- 
ther careful examination: of the tree showed that the 
trunk bark (Fig. 5) resembles in its marking that of 
the black oak (Quercus velutina), while the shape and 
size of some of the leaves (Fig. 1) are very like those 
of the red oak. 
in shape those of the black oak, to which they are all 
similar in color and texture. The mature acorns (Fig. 
1) are of the same general shape as those of the red 
oak, but of smaller size, ranging in length from five- 
eighths to three-fourths of an inch and in diameter 
Many 


New Jer- 


discovered in 


Many of the leaves, however, resemble 


from five-eighths to eleven-sixteenths of an inch. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Box Manufac- 

turers, through an agreement with the United! 
States Food Administration, is working out details of 
standardized wooden boxes for condensed milk, canned 
fruit and vegetables for export. The specifications cover 
the width, length and thicknesses of the sides, ends, tops 
and bottoms of the various types of boxes, the number 
and position of the nails to be used, the cleats and iron 
straps required, and the matching and glueing up of 
the pieces. A standard scale of prices for the different 
types of boxes delivered at any point east of the Mis- 
souri River has been agreed upon. The wooden box in- 
dustry, through its association, will undertake to see 
that the Government’s requirements for boxes are taken 
care of promptly. 
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of the acorns show more or less distinct vertical stripes. 
The twigs and winter buds of this hybrid are so like 
those of the red oak as not to be distinguished. 

A superficial comparison of a cross-section of the 
wood of this hybrid oak (Fig. 2) with that of Quercus 
borealis (Fig. 3) and of Q. velutina (Fig. 4) shows a 
unique distinction in the very large number of pores and 
in their gradual diminution in size in passing from the 
spring or early-formed wood to the summer or late- 
formed wood of the annual ring.* The gradual dimi- 
nution in size of the pores in the wood of the hybrid 
would seem to indicate a closer relationship to the red 
oak than to the black oak, in which there is a very ab- 
rupt change in size from the large pores of the spring- 
wood to the small pores of the summer-wood. 

It is proposed to designate this hybrid oak as X Quer- 
cus hawkinsi, in honor of its discoverer, Mrs. Eugene 
Hawkins, the writer’s belief being that it originated 
from the crossing of Quercus borealis and Quercus velu- 
tina, both of which are growing in the vicinity of the 
hybrid tree. Quercus palustris also occurs in this lo- 
cality and may possibly be one of the parents. The fact 
that the striped acorns of Quercus palustris have yellow 
flesh, and are similar in shape to those of the red oak 
supports this suspicion. On the other hand, however, 
the acorns of the black oak are striped and have a yel- 
low flesh. Moreover, the similarly large size of the 
leaves of this hybrid oak with the color and texture 
of the black oak, and the close resemblance of the trunk 
bark to the black oak would seem to point more strongly 
to this species as one of the parents than to the pin oak. 

So far as tested the acorns of Quercus hawkinsi ap- 
pear to be only moderately fertile. Acorns planted by 
Mr. Joseph Meehan have produced one seedling, which 
is now about three years old, and a small quantity of 
acorns planted by the writer at the Letchworth Park 
Forest and Arboretum at Portage, N. Y., have yielded 
but one seedling. Some of the leaves of these young 
plants are identical in shape with those red oak seedlings 
of comparable age; while occasional leaves strongly 
resemble those of young black oak. It will be interest- 
ing later to note the types of adult leaves produced by 
these plants. 





*The author’s cordial thanks are extended to the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wisconsin, for preparing these illustrations. 


HE RECEIPTS from the sale of timber on the 

National Forests in California amounted to $154,- 
271.98 for the fiscal year 1917. This is an increase of 50 
per cent. over the receipts for the fiscal year 1916 and 
100 per cent. over the receipts for 1915. Twenty-five per 
cent. of this money goes to the state for the school and 
road funds of the counties in which the National For- 
ests are contained. 





R. HUGH P. BAKER, dean of the New York State 

“ College of Forestry, is at the Second Reserve Ofi- 

cers’ Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. There 

are many prominent lumbermen in training at this 
camp and their practical experience is proving useful. 








A TREE THAT PRODUCES SOAP 


S a relatively new member of the American tree 

family the Soap-nut, Sapindus utilis, is entitled to 

friendly consideration. Originally the tree came 
to this country from China. The first importation was 
made into Florida by Rev. Benjamin Helm, who brought 
some of the seeds from the Orient more than 30 years 
ago. From these seeds only one fully developed tree is_ in 
existence and for many 
years the owner of this one 
had no thought that his 
tree produced anything of 
value. 

It was in 1905 that 
American attention was 
first attracted to the soap- 
nut tree as a tree of import- 
ance in the matter of nut 
bearing. At that time there 
was published a report or 
the economic value of the 
tree prepared by United 
States Consul Kedder at 
Algiers. This report made 
possible the real develop- 
ment of soap-nut cultiva- 
tion in America. Its pub- 
lication was followed by 
generous importation of 
the seeds from Algiers, ar- 
ranged by E. Moulie, who 
now lives in San Diego. 
Cal., and who had been in- 





sult of these gifts there are now 500,000 soap-nut trees 
growing in Florida alone, and large numbers in other 
Southern States and in 19 foreign countries to which he 
sent seeds. 

The planting and cultivation of these trees attracted 
widespread attention and the Department of Agriculture 
made some importations from China, materially in- 
creasing the number of 
trees planted in the United 
States. 

Several important uses 
are attributed to the prod- 
uct of the soap-nut tree. 
The hull of the nut supplies 
raw material for the manu- 
facture of soap and other 
articles which require an 
ingredient with sapona- 
ceous properties. This ma- 
terial may even be used as 
soap without compounding 
By shredding the hull and 
using it with water as if it 
were soap, a perfect lather 
is readily obtained and 
some authorities state that 
the. cleansing qualities are 
superior to manufactured 
soaps. The extract’s eff- 
ciency as a foam producer 
makes it useful as an ingre- 
dient in carbonated bev- 
_ ~ erages. The kernel yields 





strumental in instigating 
Consul Kedder to make an 


The seeds imported by Mr. 

Moulie were distributed free of charge to people who 
showed such interest as to indicate that the planting 
and cultivation would be done with care. In addition to 
making the importation of seeds Mr. Moulie has made it 
a practice to buy every year practically the entire crop of 
seeds from the original American tree, and these have 
been distributed broadcast. He estimates that as a re- 


| iawn tremendous demand for forest products of all 
kinds which the war has created will by no means 
terminate with the cessation of hostilities. The recon- 
struction of Belgium and northern France will draw 
heavily upon the forests of the United States. The 
action of the Federal Government and the large lumber 
producers in the United States in sending Federal 
Trade Commissioners abroad for the purpose of study- 
ing export markets makes the future in the lumber bus- 
iness appear extremely bright. Authorities are pre- 
dicting an increased demand for trained foresters dur- 
ing the next decade inasmuch as many phases of forest 
utilization are now demanding expert training which 
the trade did not require in the past. 
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THE FRUIT OF THE SOAP-NUT TREE 
From the hull of the nut is procured raw material for the manufacture of : . 
for culinary purposes is 


investigation and report. soap. The material may be used without compounding, as it makes a per- 
fect lather. It is also useful for making beverages which require foam. 


a fixed oil, which some say 


equal to olive vil. Some 
therapeutic value is also attributed to the nuts. 

The wood of the tree is close grained, takes a good 
polish, and is said to be well adapted for furniture 
making. The tree grows toa height of 50 feet. It is not 
expected that it will be used for its timber, however, as 
the yield of nuts is said to be from $10 to $20 a year for 
each tree. The tree begins bearing at six years of age. 


HAT there is enough fuel wood in Indiana forests 
going to waste to run every heating and cooking 
stove in the state for a year is declared by the Indiana 
State Board of Forestry. The board argues that the 
fuel value of a cord of good beech, sugar or hickory 
wood equals that of a ton of soft coal, that the average 
price of wood is about half that of coal and that people 
pay double price for the luxury of burning coal. 
Owners of woodlots are advised that to remove the 
dead, dying and weed-trees will not only furnish a vast 
supply of fuel but will be of distinct advantage to the 
remaining trees. Municipal woodpiles are being advo- 
cated, to be supplied with fuel which could be obtained 
from woodlot owners for the cutting. 














«> 














EDIBLE FRUITS OF FOREST TREES 


T is said that Daniel Boone and some of our other 

early pioneers could go into the wilderness with only 

a rifle and a sack of salt and live in comfort on the 
game and other wild food which the woods afforded 
While few people want to try that sort of thing nowa- 
days, persons who know the food value of the fruits of 
our native trees and shrubs are, according to foresters, 
able to use them to good advantage in supplementing 
other foods. 

Aside from the numerous edible mushrooms, roots, 
fruits of shrubs and smaller plants, the trees of our for- 
ests afford a large variety of edibles which are highly 
prized by woods connoisseurs. First in importance, of 
course, are our native nuts—beech nuts, butternuts, wal- 
nuts, chestnuts and chinquapins, hazel nuts, and several 
kinds of hickory nuts, including pecans. The kernels of 
all of these are not only toothsome but highly nutritious, 
and are used by vegetarians to replace meat. The oil of 
the beech nut is said to be little inferior to olive oil, 
while that of butternuts and walnuts was used by some 
of the Indians for various purposes. The Indians, it is 
said, also formerly mixed chestnuts with cornmeal and 
bread which was baked in corn husks, like 
In parts of Europe bread is made from chest- 


made a 
tomales. 
nuts alone. The chestnut crop in this country is being re- 
duced each year by the chestnut blight disease, which in 
some sections is gradually killing out the tree. 

Acorns are commonly thought to be fit only for feed- 
ing hogs, but many kinds of them can be made edible and 
nourishing for people as well. The Indian custom was to 
pound or grind the acorns up and leach out the tannin, 
which makes most of them unfit for eating when raw, by 
treating the pulp with hot water. The resulting flour, 
which contained considerable starch, was made either 
into a porridge or baked in small cakes of bread. As a 
rule, the acorns of the various white oaks having less 
tannin, are the ones best suited for food, but Indians also 
used those of the black oaks, even though they contain 
much tannin. The acorns of the basket or cow oak, the 
chinquapin oak, shin or Rocky Mountain oak, live oak, 
and of several other species, are sweet enough to be eater 
raw. 

Another nut which is not suited for eating raw, but 
from which a palatable food is said to have been prepared 
by the Indians, is the buckeye. The kernels of these nuts 
were dried, powdered, and freed of the poison which they 
contain when raw, by filtration. The resulting paste was 
either eaten cold or baked. 

Several western pines have seeds which play an im- 
portant part in the diet of the local Indians. Perhaps the 
best known of these is the fruit of the nut pine or pinon 


OODLOT owners will be interested to know that 

birch, cherry, walnut, oak and mahogany have been 
approved for airplane propeller stock by the United 
States Government. Spruce is the principal wood used 
for the frames. 


which forms the basis for a local industry of some size 
Not only is it extensively eaten by local settlers and In- 
dians, but large quantities are shipped to the cities where 
the seed is roasted and sold on the street. The similar 
seed of the Parry pine and the large Digger pine seeds 
are eagerly sought by the Indians. The latter tree is 
said to have gained its name from its use as a food by 
the Digger Indians. The seeds of the longleaf pine are 
edible and are improved by roasting. Indeed, it may be 
said that most nuts are more digestible when roasted than 
if eaten raw. 

One of the best-known fruits, the foresters say, is the 
persimmon, which is edible only after it is thoroughly 
ripe. As this is usually not until late in the fall, it is com- 
monly thought that the fruit must be frostbitten. If the 
persimmon is eaten before it is well ripened, the tannic 
acid which the fruit contains has a strongly astringent 
effect, which justifies the story of the soldier in the Civil 
War who said he had eaten green persimmons so as to 
shrink his stomach up to fit his rations. The pawpaw, 
or custard apple, is also best when thoroughly ripe. The 
fruit of some species of haws is eaten or preserved in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, while those of several differ- 
ent kinds of wild cherries have a food value and are used 
Wild plums are abundant in cer- 
tain sections and occur in particularly plentiful quantities 
along the streams in the Eastern and Middle Western 
States. . 

Several varieties of wild crab apples make delicious 
jellies. Some of the largest, which attain the size of 
small apples, are more or less abundant throughout east- 
ern North Carolina. Elderberries are frequently used for 
pies and for sauce. Those found in the West are sweeter 
and have a better flavor than the eastern varieties. 

The berries of the hackberry, or sugar berry, as it is 
called in the South, are dry, but have an agreeable taste. 
Those of the mulberry are sweet and juicy when ripe. 
The mulberry is valued in some sections for feeding hogs 
and poultry and some species are occasionally cultivated. 

Many people like the fruit of the shad bush, “sarvice” 
berry, or June berry, as it is variously called. In parts of 
the country this fruit is used to make jelly. 

The French Canadians are said to use the acid flowers 
of the redbud, or Judas tree, in salads, while the buds 
and tender pods are pickled in vinegar. Honey locust 
pods, often locally called “honey-shucks,” contain a 
sweetish, thick, cheeselike pulp, which is often eaten. 
Those of the mesquite furnish the Mexicans and Indians 
with a nutritious food. The Creoles of Louisiana, famous 
for their cookery, are reported to use the young buds of 
the sassafras as a substitute for okra in thickening soups 


for various purposes. 


T has recently been discovered that gum lumber im- 
mersed in pure gummed spirits of turpentine lasts 
many years longer when exposed to open air. The usual 
method of treating the lumber is to give it three coatings 
and allow it to thoroughly dry after each one. 
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FIGHTING THE PINE BLISTER DISEASE 


substances are placed in the soil around the roots of wild 


ANY inquiries come to AMERICAN Forestry asking 
if it is possible to eradicate the pine blister dis- 
ease or prevent it spreading by spraying. No 

spray has been found which can be used effectively 
against the blister rust either on pines, currant or goose: 
berry bushes. Spraying is not recommended, because 
the disease spreads very rapidly on currants and to con- 
siderable distances. A number of tests have been made 
by men who realize the necessity for careful work and 
who presumably did the most thorough work possible 
under the circumstances. In Europe, Ewert attempted 
to spray black currant bushes thoroughly enough to keep 
the disease off them. He concluded that it was impossi- 
ble to do it. A similar attempt was made by McCubbin 
in Ontario two years ago. He sprayed every two weeks 
and also concluded that it was an impossibility to keep 
the disease entirely off the sprayed bushes. Other at- 
tempts have been made in different localities with the 
same results. Unless absolute freedom can be secured 
from this disease, spraying is inefficient, since a single 
rust pustule is sufficient to start the disease upon neigh- 
boring currants. The disease is known to jump from 
currant to currant at least one-half mile, and under favor- 
able conditions it jumps several miles. 

The question of securing a resistant variety of cur- 
rant or gooseberry is still in need of further investigation. 
It is desired that scouts send in to Dr. Perley Spauld- 
ing, United States Department of Agriculture, at \Wash- 
ington, cuttings of currants and gooseberries which 
show marked resistance to the disease. Only cuttings of 
apparently resistant uninfected plants which are under 
very severe test conditions, that is, with heavily infected 
bushes within a few feet, need be sent in. Wrap speci- 
mens in damp (not wet) moss or dead leaves and label 
with your own name, place where collected and date. 
State briefly why the specimen is thought to be resistant. 

Experiments are being carried on to obtain if possible 
some cheap chemical which will kill wild currant and 
gooseberry bushes. Over 500 experiments are in prog- 
ress, using different chemicals and methods. Various 
derivatives of arsenic, sulphur and ammonia are being 
used as a spray to kill the foliage. Fuel oil is also being 
tried. Plots were sprayed with fuel oil and two days 
later burned over without good results. The soil about 
the plants in one series of experimental plots is being 
treated with dry chemicals such as salt, calcium chloride 
and sodium carbonate. Sodium arsenite, sodium cyanide 
and fuel oil are injected into the soil near the roots of 
bushes in liquid form. Some of the gaseous chemicals 
employed are sodium sulphid, sodium bisulphid, chloride 
of lime, calcium carbide, carbon bisulphid, formalin, 
chlorine water, hydrogen sulphid water, turpentine, 
nitro-benzine derivatives, crude carbolic acid, etc. These 
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currant and gooseberry bushes in various quantities. 

Thus far the use of chemicals as outlined above’ has 
met with very little success. In addition, mechanical 
methods of removal are being tested to determine com- 
parative costs and efficiency in preventing sprouting from 
the roots. 

Where men are otherwise liable to the draft, no ex- 
emptions, either permanent or temporary, have been 
granted to Government blister rust workers. However, 
it is possible that temporary delay in reporting for duty 
until after the close of the present season’s work may 
be secured for men whose services are highly necessary 
for the conduct of the work. No request for delay in draft 
can be made until the men are notified to report for duty 
at the army camps. It was announced that 30 per cent of 
the quota of each district would be called on September 5, 
the next 30 per cent September 15 and another 30 per 
cent on September 30. The remaining 10 per cent was to 
be mobilized as soon after that date as possible. 

The following are the conclusions reached by experts 
who have made a study of the pine blister disease: 

The essential thing in controlling the blister rust is 
to get out all currant and gooseberry bushes. The most 
effective time for doing this is in the early spring, and 
this part of the season should be used for rescouting con- 
trol areas. 

It is not feasible to spend time and money in scout- 
ing and eradicating diseased pine in New England, ex- 
cept where there may be outbreaks of the disease in new 
territory. 

The establishment of control areas, in which all cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, both wild and cultivated, 
shall be eradicated as far as possible, is regarded as the 
most practicable means of limiting the ravages of white 
pine blister rust; and owners of pine woods are urged to 
co-operate with state authorities to control the disease 
in their several localities. 

In the expenditure of funds appropriated for blister 
rust work, the following plans are generally approved: 
1. The method of direct state experimental areas to de- 
termine the cost of control by means of the eradication 
of wild and domestic bushes under various conditions ; 
and, 2, such co-operation with private owners as will give 
expert direction or supervision to their work. 

Localities established as control areas should be 
scouted at least four successive years for currants and 
gooseberry bushes. 

Men inspecting should be required to carry whisk 
brooms and to brush their entire clothing with these 
after dipping them into disinfectant when circumstances 
require, also thoroughly to wash their hands and arms. 
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OUR FOREST RESOURCES AND THE WAR 


BY E. A. STERLING 


F our newspapers some morning should proclaim in a 
double-ribbon head that “Lumber Wins the War,” it 
would but little over-emphasize the indispensable 

part our forest resources are playing in achieving ulti- 
mate victory. Such a headline will not be seen, but the 
papers can safely say any day or every day that the war 
cannot be won without lumber. 

It is all so big that more than a meager comprehension 
of what is going on along any line is impossible now. 
The wonderful accomplishments come from a co-ordina- 
tion of effort, requiring the combined use of many ma- 
terials. What is big today may be small tomorrow 
while headline news developed at one point might lose 
significance if it was known what was really going on 
somewhere else. The perspective will have to come later. 
From the isolated facts now known comes the realization 
that of all of our wonderful natural resources, industries 
and facilities of every kind, which are being drawn on 
to the utmost, forests and their products are in the front 
rank. 

Our use of materials, enormous as it was in norma! 
times, has been increased beyond precedent to fill military 
requirements. It is one of the saving factors for America 
and the whole Allied cause, that this nation was so 
blessed with its resources of iron, coal, lumber and food- 
stuffs. It is as true now as when Adams Smith first 
wrote the obvious fact, that the source of practically al} 
income and materials, is the soil. Today the earth pro- 
duces the ore for the steel; the coal for the fuel; the for- 
ests for the lumber and the grain for the food, which give 
America and her Allies the supremacy that will win the 
war. We all know these things without many fully real- 
izing their signiftcance. It is only when some essential 
is no longer available that its indispensable character is 
revealed. We take it for granted that coal and iron will 
be mined, and steel made for the guns, and myriad other 
military appliances. We need wood for shelter, ships, 
and many other construction purposes, and simply go and 
cut it from the forests. The steps in the production, 
transportation and fabrication of these materials are lost 
sight of, as is also the fact that they are basic natural 
resources without which no country can prosper, much 
less win a war. 

Our forest resources are producing material as indis- 
pensable as steel. Wood is demanded for war purposes 
because of the well known but rarely thought of charac- 
teristics which make it the most widely used building ma- 
terial. It is indispensable both in war and peace because 
it is available everywhere; can be readily cut and shaped 
in any size or form; because it combines great strength 
with lightness ; is easily worked and adaptable ; is obtain- 
able in kinds and grades for all purposes, and is a non 
conductor of heat. It is natural, therefore, that it should 


be one of the materials in greatest demand for war pur- 
poses. 

To say that two or three billion board feet of lumber 
are being produced in the shortest possible time to meet 
the most urgent war needs the country has ever known, 
conveys very little. Even to say that a single billion feet 
would make a boardwalk ten feet wide from New York 
to Petrograd, via Vladivostok, really does not convey the 
full impression. Asa matter of fact, no one really knows 
just how much wood is being used in our war prepara- 
tions, nor does the number of feet especially matter. It 
is extremely important, however, to know that our forest 
resources are fully able to meet the unprecedented de- 
mands upon them, and to do it without materially re- 
ducing our reserve timber supply. It is equally import- 
ant that the producing facilities of the lumber industry 
are able to shift from normal routine and produce sizes, 
kinds and quantities of timber as needed by the military 
authorities. 

In the war news for many months have been frequent 
references to wooden ships, the army cantonments, and 
the new airplane fleet. These are among the large 
items in which wood is almost the exclusive construction 
material. In addition, however, are the docks and 
wharves, both here and in France, the warehouses, box- 
ing and crating lumber, hangars and hundreds of smaller 
uses. The necessary kinds of wood required for all of 
these things, the unusual specifications and sizes, the 
large orders for wooden items which usually are pro- 
duced only in small quantities, and the necessity for haste 
in production, indicate the diversity of demands which 
the forests must meet. 

A Washington dispatch in late October reported over 
45,000 cars of lumber shipped for government war pur- 
poses or orders distributed alone by the Committee on 
Lumber of the Council of National Defense. This gives 
a clew as to the magnitude of the war lumber output, yet 
is only a beginning. Nor do these 45,000 carloads, which 
would make a train 500 miles long, represent the total 
consumption, many orders being placed through sources 
other than the Lumber Committee. 

The indispensable character of the lumber required 
is shown by the many purposes for which it is used. The 
National Guard camps and National Army cantonments 
comprise hundreds, if not thousands, of acres of wooden 
buildings. At one camp 50 carloads of materials were 
unloaded a day for the construction of 746 buildings, in 
which over 30,000,000 feet of lumber was used. Ware- 
houses and cold-storage plants require millions of feet. 
About 900 carloads of dock and bridge timbers and other 
construction materials have been cut for export for 
American army purposes in France. Nearly 4,000 car- 
loads of yellow pine alone have been shipped for wooden 
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ship construction, besides nearly as much fir and hard- 
wood. Each wooden ship requires about a million and 
a half board feet, in addition to that used for the ways 
and scaffolds. Aviation schools and camps, army trucl:s 
and boxes, take millions of feet more. 

Just as items: One hundred and thirty thousand pieces 
of piling for docks were in one order, while another gov- 
ernment requisition called for 20,000,000 ammunition 
boxes, all to be made of wood. If these piles averaged 
30 feet long, they would extend 800 miles, or nearly from 
New York to Chicago, if placed end to end. At Wash- 
ington 10,000,000 feet of lumber has beenordered for new 
frame structures to accommodate army bureaus. At one 
government shipyard, somewhere on the Atlantic Coast, 
50,000,000 feet of heavy lumber and timber is needed 
for ways and general purposes. One Pacific Coast emer- 
gency lumber bureau has received orders for nearly half 
a billion feet of one kind of wood; while for air-craft 
stock well over 100,000,000 feet of spruce alone will be re- 
quired. In September contracts were awarded by France 
for 24,000,000 feet of spruce; Italy, 9,000,000 feet, and 
England 36,000,000 feet. Lumber for portable or col- 
lapsible military buildings of various kinds, for the 
use of the American Army in France, has just been 
requested. The first order is for about 15,000,000 
feet, with ultimate needs aggregating several hundred 
million feet. Creosoted wood block flooring is to be 
used in government munition plants. An order for 38,000 
yards, equivalent to two miles of street paving, is soon to 
be placed. These are but examples of the demands 
which our forests are meeting. 

A hundred years ago, before the days of steel ships, 
treenails were a well-known product of the forest, but 
with the decline of wooden ship building, their produc- 
tion practically ceased. With the inauguration of the 
present shipbuilding program, treenails were suddenly in 
demand in greater quantities than ever before, with the 
result that emergency measures had to be taken to in- 
sure a supply. Locust is preferred to all other woods for 
this purpose, but since the supply is not sufficient, several 
other woods are now used in their manufacture. It per- 
haps should be explained that these treenails are long 
wooden pins, cut 20 to 26 inches long and 1% inches in 
diameter. This is one example of the new demands 
which have been faced and met in supplying wooden 
products for war purposes. 

We have accepted our forest resources as a matter of 
course, using them in many cases none too wisely. With 
a standing timber supply which is still sufficient to take 
care of all requirements for many years to come, lumber 
has simply been cut where most available and as needed. 
The lumber industry has strong resources, and is directed 
by men able to meet any emergency such as at present ex- 


ists. 

Every conceivable war requirement for wood can be 
met, although, of course, in some cases not as promptly 
as might be desired. In the western forests alone there 
are almost 4,000 miles of logging railroad, 870 logging 
locomotives, 13,000 cars and other necessary equipment. 
With a normal annual lumber output valued at over half 


a billion dollars, mill and logging facilities were fortu- 
nately available for the production of diversified forest 
products for war purposes, which have a value beyond 
any dollars and cents figures because indispensable in the 
preparations for victory. 

It should be remembered, too, that while the military 
needs are being taken care of, lumber for the every-day 
needs of the country is being produced as well. This 
alone, even with the decrease in building operations, will 
not fall far below 40,000,000,000 feet per year. Although 
their importance transcends all else, the war requirements 
are a comparatively small percentage of the total output. 
The emergency which the lumber industry has met has 


not been in the volume of the wood required, but rather 


in the urgency and special requirements. 

When peace is attained—with victory—and the mills 
cut only for the normal requirements of peace and for re- 
construction in Europe, it will be found that our forests 
have fully met the unusual demands upon them, and re- 
main one of our greatest natural resources. It would be 
most gratifying if out of this crisis should grow a better 
public realization of the part the forests play in the eco- 
nomic stability of the nation. We shall always need wood 
for construction, fuel and the arts of civilization ; the for- 
ests alone can supply it. 





thew New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 

has recently sent out a circular letter to Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the state warning against the rav- 
ages of the tussock moth, which bid fair to be severe os: 
shade trees during the next growing season. The ege 
masses, which are white and conspicuous, may be seen 
readily at the present time on the bark of elms particu- 
larly, and these may be collected and destroyed or daubed 
with creosote so that they will not hatch. The college, 
in its letter, has suggested that local shade tree or park 
commissions take the matter of destroying the egg 
masses in hand at once and push it vigorously. 





i ees College of Agriculture, Cornell University, offers 

three courses in vegetable gardening during the 
short-course term which extends through a period of 12 
weeks from November 7 to February 15. Two of these 
courses, one in commercial vegetable gardening, and the 
other in vegetable forcing or greenhouse vegetable cul- 
ture, are planned to be of special value to those who con- 
template vegetable gardening as a life work. The course 
in home vegetable gardening is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of those desiring to secure a general knowl- 
edge of the principles of vegetable production for home 
use. 





LANS for a model after-the-war camp at Mount 
Gretna for Pennsylvania’s National Guard have been 
discussed lately between officials of the Adjutant-Gener- 
al’s Office and the Department of Forestry. These plans 
take into account the increased productivity, capacity and 
general beautification of the fifteen hundred acres of tim- 
berland included in the State’s two-thousand acre mili. 
tary reservation. 


























EDITORIAL 


FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION FOR YOUNG MEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


oo great war has brought home to our people a num- 
ber of very interesting facts regarding the necessity 
for and the extensive use of wood, and with this, the 
importance of the forest and its proper care. Suddenly 
we learn that wood is not merely useful as lumber, fuel, 
telegraph poles and pulp wood for newspapers, but that 
even in this age of steel and cement we want enormous 
quantities of wood for ships and camps, for railways and 
corduroy at the front, a hundred million feet or more of 
high-grade spruce for airplanes. 

Beyond this, we find that wood is made into clothing, 
bedding, fiber for fiber cases and shoe soles, in short, 
that it may be converted into anything from paper collars 
to carwheels. 

Even this does not exhaust the list, for the laboratory 
now tells us that sugar, and drinkable alcohol, as well as 
the old products of wood alcohol, wood vinegar, etc., can 
be and are made and used in enormous quantities. 

War has taught us also the simple fact, well known to 
foresters but apparently unknown to our statesmen, that 
a country with its forestry work properly organized and 
supported has 20 years’ supply of timber constantly 
stored up and ready for use. Forestry has saved Ger- 
many in this period of need. 

The sudden war demands have called attention to the 
fact that while mere brush and uncared for woods, such 
as are now a great part of our eastern woodlands, may 
help the landscape in looks, and may be good hunting 
ground, they are not forest, and are of little use now 
when the United States needs one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion feet of select spruce for flying machines. 

The nation has been stirred up in the last six months 
regarding the importance of using our soil to its full ca- 
pacity, and we are discovering that the choice of the 
right crop is foremost in this work, and also that on hun- 
dreds of millions of acres the right and only crop is the 
forest crop. 

Our people realize now as never before that the food, 
clothing and housing materials are products of the soil, 
that they need land, labor and time for their production, 
and especially that the forest crop needs a long time— 
that the spruce planted today requires a century and more 
to make fit stock for airplanes. 

It is beginning to dawn on some of the people in power 
that this care of one of the great crops of the world, the 
care and planning for properties for a century hence, re- 
quires a little more than a mere wood chopper, and that 
certainly it requires policies which have some show of 
continuance. 


What great field this offers for the young men choosine 


a profession. Today we have a consumption, in peace 
times, of over forty billion feet of lumber alone; a for- 
est area of about five hundred million acres, or more than 
16 times the State of New York, and a population over 
one hundred million, and rapidly growing in numbers 
and in wealth and in its demands on the forest. And the 
care of this empire, the production of this yearly timber 
crop for the greatest people of the earth speaking one 
language, this great task is the work of the American 
forester. 

A fine beginning has been made. Thirty years ago 
forestry was not yet in our dictionary; there was not a 
forester in the land with an acre of woods or a log of 
timber to sell. Today the Forester of the United States 
cares for over one hundred and forty million acres, an 
area larger than the combined area of all the forests of 
the German Empire; and today the Forester offers tim- 
ber for sale in quantities of over five hundred million feet, 
and is in position to offer more than any other person in 
the world. 


A number of schools have begun to prepare men for 
this work, but so far the supply of real foresters is in no 
proportion to the task before the profession. 

In Germany a forester cares for about 10,000 acres of 
forest and usually has two to four assistants. On this 
scale we would need a body of 50,000 foresters and about 
200,000 assistants, besides a large body of specially 
trained labor, to care for our woods as they should be 
cared for. Today not the hundredth part of this number 
of available men exists in our country. 

The American way is not to run after the salesman— 
the man who has his labor or his goods to offer must hus- 
tle and prove his worth. 

It is a safe estimate that 10,000 good, capable, honest 
and industrious men can find employment in the forest 
work just as fast as they really hustle and prove that they 
are worth having. And 5,000 more of stronger men can 
force their way into the forest business and acquire for- 
est property and be their own foresters. 

In Central Europe the forester is an educated, respect- 
able and respected man, a power in his community, use- 
ful in times of peace and exceptionally useful and effi- 
cient in time of war. 

In the United States the young forester (for so far 
there are practically no others) has already made a fine 
reputation for himself. He has established a real admin- 
istration over millions of acres of forest, over billions of 
dollars worth of property; he has surveyed millions of 
acres, built hundreds of miles of roads, trails and tele- 
phone lines. He has not only organized a fine protec 
tion for public forests, but has done this also for private 
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organizations, which in the past failed entirely in this 
effort. 

The forester in the United States has proven himself a 
public servant of the highest order and value. 

A forester’s life is one of the finest that any enterpris- 
ing, hardy man can desire; work and hardships mingle 
with leisure and freedom, and to this is added variety in 
work and variety in place, the out-of-doors and a clean 
and beautiful environment. His work is not of the petty 
three-cent clerk character; he deals with large things, 
thousands of acres, millions of timber. The salary of the 
forester is good in the Old World and is good here. In 
the United States service it has been rather low, consid- 
ering the high cost of living and special expenses, and it 
is to be hoped that Congress will see the necessity of sub- 
stantial advances. But even here the forester has fared 
just as well and even better than the teacher, the doctor, 
lawyer, etc. Considering the length of time, the lack of 
experience, etc., the forester in the United States has fared 
well. When young men of just fair capacity and only 
four to eight years’ experience draw $2,000 and as high 
as $4,000 per year, while good teachers of 20 years’ ex- 
perience work for $2,000, there should be little com- 
plaint. 


BAD FOREST 


; igen total number of fires extinguished by private, 

state and Forest Service employes during the past 
season in the Pacific Northwest was 7,688, of which 938 
were classed as bad fires. All interests for forest protec- 
tion combined employed 2,579 regular patrolmen outside 
of about 12,000 extra fire fighters, the total expenditure 
for fire protection by all concerned being $1,825,000 
Since the extremely disastrous fires of 1910 aroused pub- 
lic sentiment against fires, a closer co-operation be- 
tween private, state and national agencies has done much 
to reduce the number of fires that start in dry times 
and still more to prevent the fires that do occur from de- 
stroying large areas of valuable timber. 

Especially energetic measures were undertaken during 
the past season by some of the state authorities. In An- 
gust the Governor of Oregon placed detachments of 
troops throughout the state where trouble prevailed and 
incendiary fires stopped at once. The Governor also 


This statement would be incomplete without a word 
on the course of study which the forester pursues at 
school. The course in forestry normally takes up—in 
sciences—mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology and 
mineralogy, botany and zoology ; then also surveying, in- 
cluding map making, besides the usual courses in forestry 
proper which take up about 40 per cent of the time. This 
program is so well planned, has been fully tried for years, 
has proven useful in so many cases for work in other 
lines besides forestry, that it is not at all boastful to sav 
that a student who takes a forestry course is far more 
certain of a useful, well-balanced science course than is 
the student who trusts his own immature judgment and 
the enthusiastic pleadings of the various specialist 
teachers. 

To sum up: The field is immense in its extent, interest- 
ing and enjoyable in character and appreciative in its 
pay. The United States has the forests and lands—the 
people, the industries. We need the foresters and we 
shall have the foresters. The forester even now is 
making himself felt the length and breadth of the land, 
and in this hour of war he is proving a fit rival of his col- 
leagues abroad. 


FIRE SEASON 


closed the hunting season after it had been open for a 
week. In the State of Washington the forest fire war- 
dens controlled bad fires at the expense of those responsi- 
ble for their origin and this provision of the Washington 
law has been commended by authorities in other states. 

During the past season 650 forest patrolmen, together 
with the necessary extra help, extinguished 2,388 fires o1 
the holdings of the members of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association. The season was one of the 
dryest on record and most favorable for the origin and 
spread of destructive fires. Yet the actual loss of timber 
this last year was very much less than in previous bad 
years due to the increasing effectiveness of fire-preven- 
tion measures carried out by the timberland owners 
whose patrolmen kept watch over an area totaling 21,- 
326,000 acres. The timber landowners of this territory 
spent $290,000 for fire prevention work. 


remained has been given by the United States ewes and Food Conservation are the subject of a war 


Shipping Board that Southern pine manufacturers 
will be called on by the government to furnish during, 
the next 12 months timbers for the construction of 
100 more wooden ships, in addition to the 144 schedules 
which had already been placed with mills. This means 


approximately half.a billion feet of timbers will have 
to be produced for the government in the Southern pine 
territory within a year. Four hundred million feet will 
go into ships, and one hundred million feet will be 
needed for ways, docks, props, houses and other uses at 
shipbuilding sites. 


bulletin issued by the Conservation Department of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. 
John Dickinson Sherman, of Chicago, is chairman. This 
leaflet urges the protection of birds because of their value 
as destroyers of insects. Startling figures are cited, show- 
ing that in Massachusetts alone the authorities estimate 
one day’s work by the birds to be the destruction of 
21,000 bushels of insects, while in Nebraska it is esti- 
mated that the destruction amounts to 170 car loads a 
day. In the leaflet club women are urged to do their 
share in protecting the birds, by seeing that the laws are 
enforced. 




















HOW A SUCCESSFUL SUBURBAN HOUSE IS BUILT 


BY RAWSON 


7 HEN we see a thoroughly successful house—one 
that seems well designed and conveniently plan- 





ned 
external successes that 
tion or consideration to the 
less prominent details of 
construction which made 
very largely for the gen- 
eral success of the work. 
In our admiration of the 
structure mere 
spectators, are apt to think 


we, as 


far more of how well pro- 
portioned a room is, or 
how convenient the stairs, 
than of how carefully the 
have 





building materials 
been chosen to assure dur- 
ability and consistency 
with the general design of 
the house. 

Of course, good design 
construc- 


and substantial 


we give 


we are apt to be so much interested in the 


littl or no atten- 


View of the DeVries home. B. E. 
tually be grown over the 
story windows. 


lattice in 


tion are of quite equal importance to the home builder, 


and in the extreme case, a slightly less well designed but 
carefully built house would be preferable to one that is 


well designed but not substan- 
tially constructed. 

And structure 
carefully considered by the ar- 
chitect as must the design, and 


must be as 


a thorough knowledge of the 
comparative merits of various 
available materials is as essen- 
tial to his as a thor- 
ough knowledge of the rules and 
theories of architectural design. 

When you build your house 
you will do well, in selecting an 
architect, to man 
whose horror of flimsy beams 
and undersized or poorly se- 
lected studs is as great as his 


success 


choose a 
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First floor plan of the Warner house. 


W. HADDON 


dislike for houses in which one must go through one 


bedroom to get to another, or other equally uncomfort- 


able errors in 


design. 


In the American house of today—just as in the Ameri- 


can house for the last two 





Muller architect Re 


a solid mass to the 





roses will even- 


top of the 


hundred and _fifty-odd 
years—wood is the most 
generally used and most 
successful building mater- 
ial. But the earlier buiid- 
ers used only that material 
nearest at hand, which 
they could cut down within 
hauling distance of the 
building site or that which 
they could buy in their im- 
mediate neighborhood 
while we, today, not only 
have greater facilities for 
transporting material to 
fit our requirements of de- 
sign and exposure or ex- 
pense, but we also know 


first 


more about the comparative durability of various sorts 
of wood and their adaptability to various purposes. 
The successful architect does not use haphazard 








View of the Warner house. 





Bernard E. Muller 


architect. 


methods in choosing his mater- 
ials and each piece of lumber 
that goes into the building is 
used because experience has 
shown the architect that the ma- 
terial chosen is the best fitted to 
stand all the conditions imposed 
upon it in the part of the build- 
ing where it is found. 

For this reason it seldom hap- 
pens that any single kind of 
wood is used throughout the 
house, and instead of being a 
white pine or cedar house, many 
woods will be used, each in the 
place where it will give the best 
results, and your house will have 
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in various parts of it pine, spruce, cedar, 
oak, cypress, birch, maple and perhaps 
other woods. 

The architect’s duty, then, is to know 
just where and how each piece of wood 
is to be used and where each will give the 
greatest wear, where it is best fitted as a 
medium for carrying out the design (as 
white pine for delicate curving or mould- 
ings) and what can be used to insure the 
least yearly expense in upkeep and repair. 

A good example of successful design 
coupled with good construction is found 
in the William R. DeVries house, designed 
by Mr. Bernhardt E. Muller, of New York 
City. 

In its exterior design and in its plan, the 
house is extremely interesting. While 
built along Colonial lines the design is not 
so strictly Colonial as to be oppressing in 
its imitation of the original type but is 
simply a free, modernized and, as one may 
say, humanized design following old lines. 
The triple casement window, for instance, 
is decidedly non-colonial, but it indicates 
to us the presence of a bright, open and 
airy living room and the three windows 
above this seem to suggest that the owner's 
bedroom in back of them and that it, too, 
is a cheerful and airy room. 

The entrance porch is nearer the origi- 
nal style, however, and it is interesting 
to note how much is gained in general 
softness and interest in the design by the 
use of generous planting around the house 
as shown in the photograph of present con- 
ditions as compared with those before the 
plants had grown. 

The DeVries house cost to build about 
$15,000. In plan it is practically the same 
as the Warner house, designed by the 
same architect and also illustrated here. 

At an earlier period of architectural 








An attractive vista, giving a suggestion of the 
harmony of architectural and landscape treatment 
of the DeVries home. 
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practice in America the house would have 
been built of the same material throughout. 

At present the knowledge and selection 
of wood is an important part of architec- 
tural education. And it is of equal inter- 
est—though the knowledge is not of such 
extreme importance—to the person who is 
building or eventually will build a home 
of his own. And it might be said paren- 
thetically that this latter class includes, or 
should include, every man and woman in 
America. 

In addition to being an example of good 
suburban house planning the DeVries 
house is of interest because of the fact 
that it illustrates the results of careful 
study made by the architect of the sorts 
of wood best fitted for every detail of the 
house. 

In this study some conclusion may have 
been reached which will not be generally 
accepted without differences of opinion 
here and there. And it must be recognized 
that various considerations such as condi- 
tions of climate and exposure and the sup- 
ply found in local markets will cause 
changes to be made in many instances. 
But the results are as a rule those ac- 
cepted in general practice. They show us 
if nothing more, at least how many details 
the architect must consider in the build- 
ing of a house. 

As a result of his study of lumber, Mr. 
Muller has found it advisable to call, in 
his specifications, for not simply one or 
two, but for at least ten different varie- 
ties of wood to go into the construction of 
this particular house. 

White pine he considered the most sat- 
isfactory and least expensive inaterial for 
the exposed exterior detail. This includes 
window sills, casings and sash, the cor- 
nice, the entrance door and porch as well 
as the main porch and the entire cornice. 
The exterior walls and roof are shingled 
with white cedar shingles, those on the 
wall are twenty inches long and twelve 
inches to the weather, while the roof shin- 
gles are sixteen inches long and are ex- 
posed four and one-half inches to their 
length. 

The entire framing, including the joists, 
headers, studs, beams, roof rafters, sheath- 
ing and also the rough (or under) flooring 
is of spruce. 

Finished floors differ in various parts of 
the house. In the main rooms they are 
oak. The kitchen and pantry floors are 
maple, while the rooms on the second and 
third floors and the porch floors are North 
Carolina pine. 

How carefully the subject must be gone 
into is demonstrated in the cast of the 
windows where such fine distinctions are 
made in specifying as that while the sills, 
casing and sash which must meet extreme 
exposure are to be of “clear, sound, well- 
seasoned white pine” the jambs and parting 
strips are to be of “comb grained southern 
yellow pine well-seasoned and free from 
pitch and other imperfections.” 


In his study of structural wood the arch1- 
tect soon finds that conditions vary quite 
sharply in many important respects in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Most import- 
ant of these, perhaps, for present consid- 
eration, is the kind and quality of lumber 
grown in the immediate section of the 
country in which the house is to be built. 

In the instance of the present design it 
will be seen that important variations would 
be necessary from Mr. Muller’s specifica- 
tion to meet climatic considerations and 
to obtain the best materials available in the 
local markets at the least cost, if it had 
been built in California, or in the Lake 
States, for instance. For building in the 
New England states the arrangement of 
structural woods as specified by the archi- 
tect would be most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical in all respects. It is not suggested 
as a general specification, however, and 
would hardly apply in other sections of the 
country. 

As an example of the importance this 
knowledge on the part of the architect, it 
will be noted that while North Carolina 
pine is specified in this house for the 
floors only, by referring back to the article 
on Building Bungalows which appeared in 
the April 1917 number of the magazine, it 
will be remembered that in the case of the 
two bungalows’ at Southern Pines, N. C, 
designed by Mr. Aymar Embury, of New 
York city, North Carolina pine was used 
throughout for the reason that it was the 
best and most economical material for use 
in the location in which the houses were 
built. 

For the present house, it will be seen that 
if the place of erection were the Middle 
West, the use of spruce for the framing, 
studding, rafters, etc., would call for a 
material which is not usually carried by 
dealers outside of the New England mar- 
ket. By substituting southern yellow pine, 











Doorway of the DeVries house, showing the per- 


fect lines of the portal and the simple efiective 
ness of the growing plants. 
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North Carolina pine or hemlock for the 
spruce, according to what kind happened 
to be most available and cheapest in the 
local market, equally satisfactory results 
would be obtained. 


For the roof and siding it would, of 
course, be found desirable to substitute red 
cedar or cypress for the white cedar shin- 
gles in some localities, and they would 
serve the purpose equally well. 


When you build, the architect you employ 
may not agree with this specification in all 
its details and if he does not the difference 
of opinion will probably be caused by some 
substantial consideration, but under most 
conditions the following list taken from 
the De Vries house specification will as- 
sist you in securing the most satisfactory 
materials for even the parts of the house 
of seemingly small importance: 

Framing — Spruce, including lathing, 
joints, headers, studs, roof rafters, sheath- 
ing and rough flooring. 

Exterior Walls—White cedar, 20 inches 
long, 12 inches to the weather. 

Roof—White cedar, 16 inches long, 4% 
inches to the weather. 

Windows—White pine sills, casings and 
sash; jambs comb grained southern yellow 
pine. 

Exterior Cornice—White pine. 

Porches — White pine including hood 
over front door. 

Flower Boxes—Cypress. 

Stoops—Cypress. 

Exterior Doors—White pine. 

Exterior door jambs—White pine. 

Exterior and interior door thresholds— 
Quartered white oak. 

Floors (under floor) — North Carolina 
pine. 

Floors (finished) — North Carolina pine, 
second and third floor rooms; North Car- 
olina pine, porches; maple, kitchen and 
pantry; white oak, main rooms. 

Stair—Quartered white oak, main stair 
from first to second floor; strings, treads 
and risers of other stairs are hard maple. 

Handrail—Main stair quarter sawed 
white oak; birch, cellar and attic stairs; 
(balusters cypress). 

Interior Finish—White oak, first floor, 
unless one exception is made for special 
work; cypress, pantry and kitchen; white- 
wood, hall, living room and rooms on sec- 
ond floor. 

Drainboard in Kitchen—Ash. 


The selection of materials with which 
to build is followed by the equally import- 
ant, though less generally understood, se- 
lection of mediums that will give to these 
materials the best possible results in good 
looks. This includes the selection and 
proper application and use of paints and 
stains for both interior and exterior work. 

On the whole this subject is one in which 
the architect has a far smaller range of 
choice than he has in most other matters. 
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The selection is limited to the products of 
a certain number of firms and these he 
must experiment with until at last he finds 
the product best fitted for the needs of the 
particular house and the one which experi- 
ence has shown will give the best satisfac- 
tion in wear and which shows the smallest 
tendencies to become worn out or shabby 
in the course of time. 

A series of articles to be printed in 
American Forestry in the near future will 
illustrate the typical well-designed house in 
various other sections of the country with 
a discussion of the most economical and 
satisfactory materials for use in their erec- 
tion in at least as much detail as has been 
done in the present instance for a house in 
the New England states. 


Dynamite For Planting Pecans. 

“For several years we have used dyna- 
mite to blast our tree holes,” says G. P. 
Gill, President New York-Georgia Pecan 
Company. Pecans are our specialty. We 
have learned from experience that these 
trees planted in blasted holes do much 
better than in spade-dug holes. It is 
our conclusion that a pecan tree planted 
in a dynamited hole will in the course 
of several years catch up with in growth 
a tree planted several years previously 
in a dug hole; that is, assuming that 
both trees are in the same kind of soil and 
have the sarne cultivation and care. I re- 
gard this as important because every pecan 
grower desires to get his grove into bearing 
as soon as possible. Nut trees are slow 
growers ut best; anything that will hasten 
their growth and convert them into money 
makers sooner is naturally a good idea. 

“There has never been any question about 
the advisahility of blasting tree holes in 
very hard » 1, but there has been consider- 
able doubt expressed as to whether it pays 
to blast soit that is not very hard. Our 
soil is of tne lighter type. We have found 
it has paid us many times over to blast.” 


Nurseryman Recommends Blasting. 

James S. McGlennon, Florida, a nursery- 
man, also writes that he is frequently asked 
whether he recommends dynamite for 
making tree holes. As there seems to be 
so much interest in the subject, he says: “I 
would not think of planting a tree or shrub 
without blasting the soil unless it were one 
of the open soil types that would not need 
any breaking up. I feel that even a com- 
mon gooseberry bush will mature enough 
earlier and bear enough heavier to warrant 
the expense if the planting is to be done 
in any of the hard soil types.” 

Attention is directed to American For- 
estry’s list of books on Forestry, on page 
703 of this issue. In this list is a compre- 
hensive collection of titles and authors at- 
tractive to all interested in the bibliography 
of trees and related subjects. These and 
many other books may be ordered through 
the American Forestry Association. Prices 
quoted are by mail or express, prepaid. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wood and Other Organic Structural Ma- 
terials, by Charles H. Snow, C. E., Sc. D. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. Price, $5. 


Designed for engineers, architects, stu- 
dents of technology, teachers of manual 
training and those who use structural ma- 
terials, this book takes for its purpose the 
presentation of general and physical char- 
acteristics of a group of these materials. 
Among those considered are woods, paints 
and varnishes—with their associated oils, 
pigments, gums and resins—glues, creo- 
sotes and India rubber. The work is com- 
prehensive. In its subdivisions it treats of 
the uses of wood, the reasons for prefer- 
ring wood to other materials, the value of 
forests and forestry, wood protection, fire- 
proofing and preservation, and many other 
subjects of related character. The author 
is dean of the school of applied science at 
New York University. He has given ex- 
haustive study to his subject and has pro- 
vided a vast amount of information of 
value, based on the premise that practical 
knowledge of the properties of structural 
materials will greatly influence students 
in the works which they may design and 
construct. 


Botany of Crop Plants, by Wilfred W. Rob- 
bins, Ph. D. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co, 
Philadelphia. Price, $2. 


This is intended as both text and refer- 
ence book. Its compilation has grown out 
of a course of instruction extending over a 
number of years. Mr. Robbins is professor 
of botany at the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege and much of his material has been 
used in college freshman classes as a text 
from which to make assignments and as a 
guide and reference in the laboratory. The 
book is intended to give a knowledge of 
the botany of the common orchard, garden 
and field crops. In its preparation the 
writer had in mind non-agricultural as 
well as agricultural schools, because of the 
growing tendency to tie up botany more 
closely with economic interests and to draw 
more upon economic plants in citing exam- 
ples and in choosing subjects of study in 
the laboratory. 


Clearing and Grubbing, by Galbert P. Gil- 
lette. Clark Book Company, New York 
City. Price $2.50. 

In this book, just from the press, will 
be found not only very much valuable in- 
formation by an authority on a subject 
which has heretofore been treated, in a 
way, as somewhat beneath the consideration 
of engineers, but also a compilation of all 
the important facts from state and govern- 
ment and current periodical publications on 
clearing and grubbing operations. It is 
the only book of its kind in print. A slight 
conception of the importance of the sub- 
ject may be had when it is remembered that 
of the 400,000,000 acres of farm land now 
under cultivation, it is conservatively esti- 
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mated that 50 per cent. had to be cleared 
and stumped before it could be cropped; 
and, assuming that the 200,000,000 acres of 
farm land in America have been cleared 
and grubbed at an average cost of only 
$10 an acre, the great economic necessity 
of the application of the most modern and 
practical methods in clearing operations 
will be readily seen. Mr. Gillette has met 
this need in his book, and has clearly an] 
thoroughly covered the various methods and 
machinery employed, and embodied where 
ever possible most valuable cost figures, 
which his actual experience as an engineer- 
ing contractor have made familiar to him 
The merit of the book, and its value, are 
unquestioned. 


Successful Canning and Preserving, by 
Ola Powell. Lippincott’s Home Man- 
uals. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Price, $2.00. 


Of the new literature on the preserva- 
tion of food products, none is more im- 
portant than Miss Ola Powell’s “Suc- 
cessful Canning and Preserving.”’ Miss 
Powell is assistant in Home Demonstra- 
tion work in the States Relations Service 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. In this service her skill has 
gained national recognition and she is 
regarded as one of America’s foremost 
experts on canning and preserving meat, 
vegetables, and fruits. Her experience 
and research enable her to speak with 
authority and entitle her new book to a 
place among the classics of this branch 
of literature. 


“Successful Canning and Preserving” 
has two functions in that it is suitable 
for-use as a text book and for practical 
application to household needs. Miss 
Powell’s work in the States Relations 
service has rendered her admirably fitted 
for giving full value to both of these im- 
portant phases. For several years she 
has directed the government canning 
clubs in which thousands of women 
and girls have acquired complete train- 
ing and achieved practical and concrete 
results. In her book she details the 
methods by which the finest quality of 
canned products have been prepared by 
home canners of fourteen and older. In- 
dividual examples are given of the suc- 
cess of the work of canning club mem- 
bers. One such instance shows a sea- 
son’s marketing record of $155.86 in profit 
for a girl in one of these clubs. As a 
family record is cited the experience of 
a household which during the season 
put up 6,500 cans and glasses of vegeta- 
bles, jellies and jams of a value of 
$772.80. The total cost was $193.20, 
showing a profit of $579.60. 


While dealing primarily with can- 
ning and preserving the book devotes 25 
pages to drying vegetables, fruits and 
herbs. The subjects discussed in detail 
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include: canning in tin, canning in glass, 
fruit juices, preserves, marmalades, jams 
and conserves, jelly making, pickling, the 
preservation of meats, the use of vege- 
tables and fruits in the diet, the organi- 
zation of canning clubs and the business 
side of home canning. No person who 
follows the book carefully can fail to 
meet with success in these various activ- 


ities. 


To increase its value as a text book 
the volume devotes considerable space 
to the subject of teaching canning and 
kindred studies. This is so explicit as to 
make the book an important addition to 
the course of high schools, normal 
schools and other institutions. Another 
feature of similar worth is a carefully 
prepared list of questions at the end of 
each chapter, from the point of view of a 
home economics teacher. 


The book contains 372 pages, four col- 
ored plates and 164 illustrations. 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, by 
Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., Professor of 
Food Chemistry in Columbia University. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 
Price $1.50. 

For its purpose this book has the pre- 
sentation of the chemistry and nutritive 
value of food in relation to the require- 
ments of the human body. It is the out- 
growth of years of experience jn research 
work and in teaching the subject to colle- 
giate and technical students. It is especially 
useful to the general reader who realizes 
the importance of nutrition as a factor 
in general health. It also embodies ma- 
terial that should be of value to teachers 
and students. The plan of the work in- 
cludes brief description of the principa: 
foodstuffs and the agencies and proc- 
esses through which they become avail- 
able for the uses of the body. In addi- 
tion it follows the functions of these 
foods in the tissues and sets forth the 
food requirements of the body under 
varying conditions, the nutritive func- 
tions of chemical elements and the quan- 
tities in which they should be supplied 
by the food. It also details the stand- 
ards by which to judge nutritive value 
and economy of articles of food. 
Feeding the Family, by Mary Swartz 

Rose, Ph.D., assistant professor, de- 

partment of Nutrition, Teachers’ Col- 

lege, Columbia University. The Mac- 

Millan Company, New York. Price, $2. 

Intended primarily for uses in the 
home, this volume undertakes to present 
food and diet information in such man- 
ner as will make it easily available in 
the midst of the cares of the household. 
The subject is treated clearly and con- 
cisely, in plain language, showing how 
the science of nutrition may be applied 
in daily living. The author treats of the 





food needs of the individual members of 
the average family, from infancy to old 
age. Various concrete illustrations of 
food plans and dietaries are presented, 
and generous heed given to the house- 
wife’s problem in reconciling the needs 
of different ages and tastes. Among the 
problems helpfully treated are the con- 
struction of daily bills of fare on a ra- 
tional basis, the wise expenditure of 
money for food and reasonable control 
of the kinds of food consumed. 

The book has a value for every house- 
keeper. 


Human Foods and their Nutritive Value, 
by Harry Snyder, B.S., Professor of 
Agricultural Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. Price $1.25. 


Professor Snyder, in this book, shows 
a clear understanding of food values and 
sets them forth in style well adapted for 
use of the work of a text-book for stu- 
dents in colleges. In concise form he 
presents the composition and physical 
properties of foods and discusses some 
of the main factors which affect their 
nutritive value. Combined with a pre- 
sentation of thé principles of human nu- 
trition is given a study of the more com- 
mon articles of food, in the belief that 
it will suggest ways in which foods may 
be selected and utilized with saving of 
money and increased efficiency of physi- 
cal and mental effort. Especial prom- 
inence is given flour, bread, cereals, veg- 
etables, meats, milk, dairy products and 
fruits as the articles most extensively 


used. 


The Handbook of Explosives, just is- 
sued by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, gives instructions for the use of ex- 
plosives for clearing land, planting and 
cultivating trees, draining, ditching, sub- 
soiling and other purposes. Especial in- 
terest attaches to the information in con- 
nection with tree planting. The book shows 
that blasting mellows the ground to a depth 
of five or six feet and throughout a circu- 
lar area 10 to 20 feet in diameter, making 
it easy to dig the hole and plant the tree 
correctly. In addition it creates a porous, 
water-absorbing condition which decreases 
the danger of drouth and_ invigorates 
growth. Details of processes of tree fell- 
ing and stump blasting are also given. The 
book is filled with information on these and 
related subjects and is useful io all who are 
interested. 


“Vertical Farming” is another book is- 
sued by the same concern. This deals with 
the use of explosives in shattering subsoils, 
to give greater feeding area for the roots 
of vegetation. This book is by Gilbert 
Ellis Bailey, A. M., E. M., Ph. D., professor 
of geology at the University of Southern 
California. It is freely illustrated. 
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The next step in forestry progress in 
Canada will probably be toward the better 
disposal of logging debris. With the ad- 
vent of co-operative fire protective associa- 
tions and the consequent great improve- 
ment in the forest fire situation and the 
greater knowledge of the causes of fires and 
the means for their prevention, it is being 
realized that could we economically and 
practically do away with the slash from 
logging operations, one of the most serious 
of the remaining causes of forest fires 
would be eliminated. A fire once started 
in a logging slash is practically impossible 
to extinguish until it reaches an unlogged 
section or some other barrier. The uncut 
forest, except in exceptionally dry seasons, 
does not catch fire readily and the fire, if 
discovered soon enough, is comparatively 
easy to put out. In looking over a map of 
the St. Maurice Valley showing the burnt 
areas, one sees right away that nearly all 
the fires have followed logging operations, 
showing that the debris is a great menace. 
Lopping the tops in our spruce and bal- 
sam operations has been proved by actual 
experiment to cost practically as much as 
brush burning, and it is only a half-way 
measure.- Where the tops are lopped they 
rot sooner, but for the first year or two are 
almost as dangerous as unlopped tops, and 
fires originating in such areas are almost 
as difficult to extinguish. Burning the de- 
bris is perfectly feasible, even with several 
feet of snow on the ground, and is very 
easy in soft wood operations. For two 
winters, the Forestry Department of the 
Laurentide Company has been cutting hard- 
wood and all of the debris has been burnt 
without difficulty. The claim that the addi- 
tional cost is too great might possibly be 
true if only one operator burnt his brush, 
but if such disposal were made compulsory 
by law, all operators would be on the same 
footing, and it would be no hardship. The 
claim that has often been made that it is 
cheaper to spend more for fire protection, 
instead of burning brush, is plausible but 
fallacious. Even by putting on many more 
rangers, it is very difficult to keep fires out 
of slash, and once started, the remaining 
timber is almost certain to be ruined before 
the fire is put out. Our dependence for the 
future is entirely on the uncut forest and the 
cut-over areas, on which trees below a cer- 
tain diameter limit and the young growth 
are left and these must be thoroughly pro- 
tected. The whole subject is being care- 
fully studied and as fast as the owners of 
timber lands can be brought to see the ne- 
cessity of absolute fire protection some 
practicable law will be formulated. 

It is interesting to note the increase in 
the price of pulpwood lands, as shown by 





the recent sale of timber limits in Quebec. 
Eight hundred and eighty square miles were 
sold at an average price of $440 per mile, 
which exceeds by $100 the largest average 
price previously paid. The highest price 
paid was $1,000 per square mile 
portion of the land offered for sale was 
withdrawn as the minimum price was not 
bid. 
“The grantees of the 
must within a delay of three years, manu- 
facture annually in the Province of Quebec, 
with the timber cut in this territory, either 
pulp or paper, the proportion of ten tons 
per day, or sawn timber in the proportion 
of 10,000 feet board measure a day, per 
hundred square miles. 

Some interesting efforts are being made 
in Ontario to reforest sandy hills in that 
Province. Five thousand, four hundred 
trees were planted, half the area being cov- 
ered afterward with cedar brush. The sec- 
tion so covered showed the best results, the 
uncovered portion had many trees either 
covered with the drifting sand or blown 
completely out by the wind. 

The Dominion Government is making, for 
the purpose of advertising Canada, some 
very interesting moving-picture films of 
power and manufacturing plants and public 
works. The latest one is of the new stor- 
age dam on the head of the St. Maurice 
River, built by the Running Waters Com- 
mission of Quebec, which will be completed 


TIMBER CRUISING 


of all kinds, in all sections, brings me constantly 
in touch with owners of timber lands whese 
properties are adaptable to commercial or sport- 
ing purposes. 


DONALD E. LAUDERBURN 


Quite a 


A new condition is added to the leases, 


aforesaid territory 
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NOW READY—NEW ROOKLET 
TIMBER ESTIMATING METHODS 


Original and Practical Information for the 
Timber Cruiser, Timber Owner, and Lumberman, 
giving details of method and cost of Timber 
Estimating based on actual experience on over 
100 timber tracts. 

Postpaid, 50 cents each. 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
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CORN CATTLE HOGS 


Three-crop Corn Land 
Virgin Soil 
No Crop Failures 
JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Tenders for Pulpwood Limit 


Tenders will be received by the undersigned 
up to and including the seventeenth day of De- 
cember next for the right to cut pulpwood and 
pine timber on a certain area situate in the vi- 
cinity of the Kapuskasing River in the Districts 
of Timiskaming and Algoma. 


Tenderers are to offer a flat rate per cord for 
all classes of pulpwood, whether spruce or other 
woods. The successful tenderer shall be re- 
quired to pay for the Red and White Pine on the 
limit a flat rate of $10 per thousand feet board 
measure. 


The successful tenderer shall also be required 
to erect a mill or mills on or near the territory, 
and to manufacture the wood into pulp and paper 
in the Province of Ontario, in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of sale which can be 
had on application to the Department. 


Parties making tender will be required to de- 
posit with their tender a marked cheque payable 
to the Honourable the Treasurer of the Province 
of Ontario, for Twenty-five Thousand Dollars 
($25,000.00), which amount will be forfeited in the 
event of their not entering into agreement to 
carry out conditions, etc. Ene said Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars ($25,000.00) will be held by the 
Department until such time as the terms and 
conditions of the agreement to be entered into 
have been complied with and the said mills 
erected, equipped and in operation. e said 
sum may then be applied in such amounts and at 
such times as the Minister of Lands, Forests and 
Mines may direct in payment of accounts for 
dues or of any other obligation due the Crown 
until the whole sum has been applied. 


The highest or any tender not necessarily ac- 
cepted. 


For particulars as to description of territory, 
capital to be invested, etc, apply to the under 
signed. 

G. H FERGUSON, 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines, Toronto, 
September 19th, 1917. 


N B—No unauthorized publication of this no- 
tice will be paid for. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Charming Summer Home and Farm, 1200 acres 
of virgin timber included if desired. Farm has 


100 acres; 14-room house with modern improve- 
ments, furnished complete; keeper’s lodge, laun- 
dry, garage, each with living quarters and bath; 
workshop with large open fireplace; cattle barns; 
plant-house; ice-house; wood-house; abundance 
mountain spring water, absolutely pure, flows to 


buildings. 


FISH AND GAME PRESERVE 


800 Acres, Fronting on Lake. 


One of the most interesting prospects to develop 
within 65 miles of New York City. Can be pur- 
chased at very reasonable price; worth investiga- 
tion; some farming land; good farm buildings. 


WILLIAM H. MILLS 


7 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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ANDORRA 


NURSERIES 
Norway Maples 


H PLENDID trees for | : 
street, park and 
: cemetery planting. 
Quick growing. Broad 
headed and very | 
| hardy. Approved by 
: | Tree Commissions 
‘i everywhere. An- 
j dorra Maples are lift 
with splendid fibrous 
roots. 

H Size 
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4 ANDORRA NURSERIES | 
b Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. | 





q Chestnut H'l!, Phila., Pa. | 


: Box 200 
L et msec 
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this month. This dam will form a lake of 
400 square miles in area and will equalize 
the flow of water which supplies power 
for the many varied industries situated 
along the river. The St. Maurice Valley 
is rapidly growing to be the most important 
industrial section of the Province outside 
of Montreal, and its development has only 
just begun. From the falls on the river 
power is supplied to Montreal, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and the asbestos 
mines at Thetford, and among the products 
of the factories are pulp and paper, alumi 
num, magnesium, carbide, acetone, aloxite 
and various other chemical products. 
Material progress has been made by the 
Ontario Forestry Branch in the organiza- 
tion of fire protection work on crown tim- 
ber lands in that province. There are 15,712 
square miles under license to cut timber, 
from which the Province derives a direct 
revenue of upwards of $1,500,000 per an- 
num in normal times. In addition, a fire 
tax of $6.40 per square mile per year is im- 
posed on license holders. This amount is 
largely supplemented by the Province, since 
the fire ranging organization covers very 
large areas of lands, much of which have 
been cut over and burned over, but contain 
a great deal of young forest growth. The 
total appropriation for all the lines of 
work with which the Forestry Branch is 
charged is in the neighborhood of $375,009. 
The bulk of this goes for fire protection, bu: 
provision is made also for nursery and 
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Game Farmer 


Write for these 
two books which 
tell all about this 
interesting and_ profitable 
work. ‘‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is 
sent free on request. It 
treats of the subject as a 
whole; describes the many 
game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, ete. 
‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting” is 
sent on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. It is a complete 
manualonthe subject. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1047 Market Street 


Wilmington 





A 


Delaware 











planting work, eradication of the pine 
blister disease, etc. 
E. J. Zavitz is Provincial Forester; J. H. 


Assistant Provincial Forester and 


| L. E. Bliss is General Superintendent of 


| fire protection. 


The Province is divided 
into 34 districts, with a chief ranger in 
each district. There are 31 sub-chief rang- 
ers, and 986 rangers. For the most part. 
the rangers work in pairs and travel by 
canoe. Some are on railway patrol, while 
others utilize the various other methods of 
transportation suitable to the local condi- 
tions in each case. 

Five automobile trucks, with fire-fighting 
equipment, have been provided for dis- 
tricts where roads to the settlers exist. 
Some 625 miles of old trails and portages 
have been cleared out, and 60 miles of new 
trails and portages constructed. Of look- 
out towers, 22 have been built, and 19 more 
are under construction. About 45 miles of 
telephone line has been erected. 

The permit system of regulating settlers 
clearing fires is in effect in the clay belt of 
Northern Ontario, and is working well. 


It will necessarily require time to get 
the new organization in thoroughly satis- 
factory running order, but the progress 


made thus far gives promise of continued 
This work was placed under 
the Forestry Branch only this year, and 
many serious obstacles have had to be 
overcome. The improvement already made 
is really notable. 


improvement. 








A saving in Lumber of 
$17,178,000 Annually is 
Possible by Kiln Drying 
Instead of Preliminary Air 


Drying 
THE 
KILN DRYING 
OF LUMBER 


Is a new and authoritative 
work covering the entire 
subject 


By Harry Donald Tiemann, M.E., M.F. 


In charge, Section of Timber Physics and 
Kiln Drying Experiments of the U. S. Forest 
Service. Special Lecturer in Wood Technol- 
ogy and Ferestry, University of Wisconsin. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


16 Tables. 55 Illustrations. Octavo. Net $4.00 


The value of technical knowledge of KILN 
DRYING is self evident,—this book, as does 
no other upon the market, gives the reader 
the most recent and most clearly expressed 
information. The United States is taking a 
lead in the adoption of the KILN DRYING 
method an! this volume will increase our 
lead. It is a practical as well as a theoreti- 
eal treatise. The text and illustrations guide 
the way to the most efficient methods of 


work. 
KILN DRYING improves the condition of 
the wood for the purpose for which it is used; 


it reduces losses from warping, checking, 
case-hardening and honey-combing that occur 
in Air Drying: it reduces the interest charge, 
the fire risk, the weather attacks by reducing 
the period necessary to carry wood from the 
time it is cut to that when it is fit for use; 
it reduces the weight and thus facilitates 
handling and shipping. 

The present losses in preliminary Air Dry- 
ing can be reduced by KILN DRYING from 
12 per cent. for Hard Woods and 5 per cent. 
for Soft Woods to 2 per cent. There is a 
possible annual saving of $17,178,000. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 











Publishers Philadelphia 
FO RE ST RY 
1 2 3 4 


THE FOREST 


IS THREE-FOURTHS OF 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited 
as our forests if you study at 
WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


sneerperand Munising, Michigan 


~ Do Business by Mail 


it’s profitable, with accurate lists of pros- 
hi 





















ur Catal pg 
tion on Mail Advertising. ces and 
quantity on 6,000 seeath ing ‘ote 99% 
nteed. Such as: 









War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
ner Tin Can Mfrs. 






gis Farmers, Ete. 
Write for this valuable reference book; 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 







Ross-Gould, 1009C Olive St. 
Ross- eel ite 


ESTS St.Louis 
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CURRENT LITERATURE | 


MONTHLY LIST FOR OCTOBER, 1917 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the li- 
brary of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. ) 

FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 


Proceedings and reports of associations, forest 
officers, etc. 


Hongkong—Botanical and 
Report for the year 1916. 
kong, 1917. 

India—Bombay presidency—Forest dept. 
Administration report of the forest cir- 

1915-1916. 178 p. 


dept. 
Hong- 


forestry 
22 p. 


cles for the year 
Bombay, 1917. 

India—United provinces—Forest dept. An- 
nual progress report of forest admin- 
istration for the forest year 1915-1916. 
102 p. Allahabad, 1916. 

New Zealand—Dept. of lands and survey--- 
Forestry branch. Report for the year 


ended 31st March, 1917. 41 p. Wel- 
lington, 1917. 
FOREST EDUCATION. 
Forest schools 
Harvard University — Lumber business; 
training offered by the Harvard grad- 
uate school of business administrat- 


tion in co-operation with the Depart- 

ment of Forestry. 10 p. Cambridge. 
Mass., 1917. 

Montana, University of—School of forestry. 
Special announcement of courses for 
1917-18. 17 p. il. Missoula, Mont. 1917. 


SILVICULTURE 
Planting 
Morrill, W. J.—Trees for non-irrigated 
regions in eastern Colorado. 20 p. il 
Fort Collins, Colo., 1917. (Colorado 


Agricultural College—Extension serv- 
ice. Extension bulletin, ser. 1, No. 123). 


Morris, O. M.—Tree planting in eastern 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRIC4L & CHEMICAL EXPERTS 
723-731 WOODWARD BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. D C. 








ACH (HE Sig IheEDt Mepruveiveda, protecies 
by patent, means chousands ot doliars to the 
vur Bulletins lst hundreds of in 


iventor. 
ventions greatly necded, especially in farm 
implements, autuumbue accessories. house 
holu specialties and toys. Bulletins and boos 
of .dvice tree. Simply mail a postcard. 
‘Lancaster & Allwine, Registered Att’ys 
26 thoray eldy Washington, D.C 








Your co-operation with your own magazine will boost 
American Forestry to an exalted position among advertis- 
ing media. One way to co-operate is to patronize our 
advertisers, or ask for suggestions and advice. 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


4 p. Pullman, 
(Washington Agricultural Ex- 
Popular bulletin No. 


Washington. 
1917. 
periment Station. 
108). 


Shattuck, C. H.—Forest and shade trees 


and basket willows recommended for 
planting in Idaho. 4 p. Moscow, Id., 


1917. (Idaho—Agricultural experiment 
station. Circular No. 4.) 
FOREST PROTECTION 
| Insects 


| Burgess, A. F. The gipsy moth and the 
brown-tail moth and their control. 28 
Wash., D. C., 1917. (U. S— 


Farmers’ bulle- 


p.,. iL 
Dept. of agriculture. 
tin 845.) 

| United States—Dept. of 
manual of dangerous insects likely to 
be introduced in the United States 
through importations; edited by W. 
Dwight Pierce. 256 p. il., pl. Wash., 
BD. C., Fai. 

| Fire 

Foster, J. H. Forest fire prevention, in co- 

operation with the federal government. 
12 p. map. College Station, Tex., 1917 
(Texas—Agricultural and mechanical 
college—Dept. of forestry. Bulletin 6.) 


agriculture A 


FOREST ADMINISTRATION 
United States—Dept. of agriculture—For- 
est service. Rules and regulations per- 
mitting prospecting, development and 
utilization of the mineral resources of 
lands acquired under the act of March 
1, 1911. 19 p. Wash., D. C., 1917. 


FOREST UTILIZATION 


Lamb, George N., & Berry, James B. Mar- 
keting farm woodland products in 
Georgia. 32 p. il. Athens, Ga., 1917. 


(Georgia state college of agriculture— 
Extension division. Bulletin 129.) 
Lamb, George N. Marketing farm woodlot 
products in Maine. 38 p. il. Orono, Me., 
1917. (University of Maine—Agricul- 








PRESERVE YOLR TREES 


We are Tree Experts and our 
workmen are Trained Tree 
Surgeons in the MILLANE 


MEI HOD of caring f 
that hive been neglected. Ask 
our rep esentative to submit a 
—— report on the condition of your 
The matlane tree Expert Company trees. Send for. oklet ’’Frees 


131 Main St., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. The Care They Should Have.”’ 











FISKE FENCE 


Climb-proof, chain link fenc- 
ing, wrought iron and woven 
wire fence, iron gates, lamp 
standards, grille work, foun- 
tains, vases, tennis court and 
poultry yard enclosures. 





Catalogues on Request 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


100-102 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Wash., | 
| 
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HE big admira- 

tion - compelling 

shade trees and 
the heavy laden fruit 
trees which yield boun- 
tifully of luscious fruit 
must spring from good 
seeds. 








are of the _ highest 
=| grade, chosen with the 
| greatest of care, and 
Thorburn’s seeds have 
established in the last 
115 years an inter- 
national reputation for 
unvarying excellence. 












You can order Thor- 
burn’s confident that 
you are purchasing the 
best quality and most 
reliable Seeds that can 
be obtained. 





Today ! 


J.M. Thorburn & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
53 S. Barclay Street 


through to 


54 Park Place NEW YORK 
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Is Your Watch a Gay Deceiver ? 


If you really want a watch that keeps accurate time, tell your jeweler so. When 
you begin to talk accuracy to him, he begins to talk Hamilton Watch to vou. 
The Hamilton combines the supreme qualities—accuracy, beauty and durability. 
Its phenomenal timekeeping qualities have made it the favorite watch of the 
majority of railroad men in this country. 

If, before you see your jeweler, you want a 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book — 


“The Timekeeper” 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


i= 


2y 
= 








It has condensed into 32 readable pages the 
story of what makes a watch worth carrying. 
It shows all Hamilton models for men and wo- 
men — from the $14.00 movement alone ($15, 25 
in Canada), or a movement to fit your present 
watch case, and cased watches at $26.50, $30.00, 
$40.00, $50.00, $80.00 and so on, up to $15000 
for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k extra- 





heavy gold case. Book sent free on request. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept.39 - - 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


= broader familiarity with what makes a fine watch 
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WOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Newlin, J. A., & Wilson, Thomas R. C., me- 
chanical properties of woods grown in 
the United States. 47 p. pl. Wash., 
D.C. 9. W.-S. Dept..of agrical- 
ture. Bulletin no. 556.) 


AUXILIARY SUBJECTS 
Agriculture 
Cut-over land conference of the South. The 
dawn of a new constructive era; being 
the full and complete report of the cut- 
over land conference of the South. 244 
p. New Orleans, Southern cut-over 
land association, 1917. 
Forage crops 
Sampson, Arthur W. Important range 
plants; their life history and forage 
value. 63 p. pl. Wash., D. C., 1917. 
(U. S—Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 
545.) 


| Plant diseases 


| Harshberger, John William. 


SU | 





W. & T. SMITH CO. 


Geneva Nursery 





NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 




















TREE NEEDS FILLED 

Spraying, pruning, c vity filling, 
etc. Whatever your trees need, 
we will do and do right. “The 
Bartlett Way" will insure their 
lasting health. Represe tatives go 
everywhere. Send for “Tree Talk.” 
THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
544 Main St. Stamford, Conn. 


NUT CULTURE \o. South, East, 
i West. All phases 

discussed by experts. THE OF FICIAI, JOURNAL 

$1.25 per year. Sample l5c. 

AMERICAN Nut JouRNAL Pochester, 

















| Bates, John S. 





tural extension service. Extension bul- 
letin no. 113.) 


Lumber Industry 

Chelen, Rolf. The substitution of other ma- 
terials for wood; studies of the lum- 
ber industry, pt. 11. 78 p. Wash., D. C.., 


1917—(U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. Re- 
port no. 117.) 


| Wood-using industries 


Present and possible prod- 
ucts from Canadian woods. 14 p. diagr. 
Montreal, Canadian society of civil en- 
gineers, 1917. 


| Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry 


branch. Forest products of Canada, 
1916; lumber, lath and shingles. 28 p. 
Ottawa, 1917. (Bulletin 62a.) 


| Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry 


Forest products, 1916; poles 
Ottawa, 1917 


branch. 
and cross-ties. 8 p. 
(Bulletin 62.) 


lar 173.) 


‘Forest by-products 


A text-book 
of mycology and plant pathology. 779 
p. il. Phila., P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
1917. 

Clearing of land 

Gillette, Halbert Powers. Handbook of 
clearing and grubbing; methods and 
cost. 241 p. il. N. Y., Clark Book Co., 
1917. 

Shattuck, C. H. Methods of clearing 
logged-off land. 59 p. il. Moscow, Id., 
1916. (Idaho—Agricultural experiment 


station. Bulletin no. 91.) 


First aid 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—For- 
First-aid manual for field 
98 p. 


est service. 
parties, by Howard W. Barker. 
il. Wash: D: C., #9ic. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Miscellaneous periodicals 

Alaska, Aug. 1917—The national forests of 
Alaska, by W. G. Weigle, p. 17, 19. 

American economic review, June, 1917.— 
determinants of lumber prices, by 
George A. Stephens, p. 289-305. 

American economic review, Sept., 1917—- 
Price problem in the lumber industry, 
by Wilson Compton, p. 582-97. 

American review of reviews, Oct., 1917— 
The wings of victory, by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, p. 386-92; Building ships 
to beat the submarines, by J. Russell 
Smith, p. 393-6. 

Bulletin of the Torrey botanical club, Oct. 
1917—The structure and development 
of the plant association, by Henry Al- 
len Bleason, p. 463-81. 


| Davidson, J. B. & Stiles, J. E. The con- | Conservation, Oct. 1917—Forestry opera- 


struction of the wood-hoop silo. 15 p. | 
il. Berkeley, Cal., 1917. (California— | 
Agricultural experiment station. Circu- | 


Schorger, A. W., & Pettigrew, R. L. In- | 


creased yield of turpentine and rosin 
from double chipping. 9 p. pl WasF., 
D. C., 1917. (U. S. Dept. of agri-ul- 
ture. Bulletin 567.) 


tions when war is over, by Clyde 
Leavitt, p. 388; Alcohol made from waste 
and sawdust, p. 39. 

Country life, June 23, 1917—The national 
game reserve of the United States, hy 
Frank Wallace, p. 648-50. 

Country life, July 21, 1917—The cedar for- 
ests of Algeria, by Robert Burney, p 
67-8. 

Missouri botanical garden bulletin, Sept 
1917—Autumn foliage, p. 133-6. 
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New country life, Oct. 1917—A_ sand-hill 
forest, by R. P. Crawford, p. 100-2. 
New Zealand—Dept. of agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce. Journal of agricul- 
ture, Aug. 1917—The indigenous tans 
and vegetable dyestuffs of New Zea- 
land, by B. C. Aston, p. 55-62; Hedges 


and hedge-planting, by W. H. Taylor, 
p. 69-72 

Outing, July, 1917—Common sense and 
trees, p. 546-8. 

Pleasureland, Oct. 1917—Your national 
parks, by Enos A. Mills, p. 3-4; Our 


national forests, by Wallace I. Hutch- 
inson, p. 7. 
Revue horticole, Aug. 16, 1917—Transport 
des arbres, by R. Dessaisaix, p. 319-20 
United States—Dept. of agriculture. Jour- 
nal of agricultural research, Oct. 1. 
1917. Natural reproduction from seed 
stored in the forest floor, by J. V. 
Hoffman, p. 1-26. 
Trade Journals and Consular reports 
American lumberman, Oct. 6, 
every hauling problem 
there is a satisfactory motor traction 
system, p. 48-9. 
Engineering news-record, 
Logging roads carry 
brigade at Columbia 
Hammond, p. 497-500. 
Engineering news-record, Oct. 4, 1917.— 
Pipe staves creosoted without loss of 
strength, by O. P. M. Goss, p. 639-40. 
Hardwood record, Sept. 25, 1917—Demand 
for wood just beginning, p. 19-20; Puz- 





log or lumber 


Sept. 13, 1917.— 
lumber to each 
camp, by H. D. 


zling variations in wood, p. 21-2; Sea- 
soning lumber by steam, p. 22: The 
antiquity of veneer, p. 27-8. 
Lumber trade journal, gh 15, 1917.— 
Wood exports, 1916-1917, p. 19-26. 
Lumber world review, Sept. 95 1917.—Or- 


ganization of the 20th engineers, p. 31-2 

Lumber world review, Oct. 10, 1917—All 
about the 20th (forest), p. 
27-30. 

Paper, Sept. 26, 1917.—Cellulose; the Chem- 
istry of cellulose and its important in- 
dustrial applications, by H. S. Mork, 
p. 14-19, 31. 

Paper, Oct. 3, 1917—Report of committee 
on sulphate pulp, by Otto Kress, p. 26- 
30; Factors in the quality of ground- 
wood, p. 36-40; The purchase of pulp- 
wood, by C. P. Winslow and others, p. 
46-8; Retention of fillers by paper pulp, 
by Otto Kress C. McNaughton, 
p. 50-8. 

Paper, Oct. 10, 1917.—-The 
stuff industry, p. 28-9. 

Paper-making, Aug. 1. 1917—The pulp- 


engineers 


and G. 


American dye- 


wood resources of Alaska and the 
western states, '; W. B. Greeley, p. 
133-4; German paper pipes, p. 137. 


Sept. 1, 1917—Brown wood 
Steele, p. 42. 

-Sulphate or sul- 
Arthur Klein, p. 


paper making, by 


Paper mill, 
pulp, by G. F. 
Paper mill, Sept. 8, 1917 
phite paper yarn, by 
34; Wood pulp for 
C. F. Cross, p. 36-8 


Paper mill, Sept. 15. 1917—Paper yarn in 


Germany, p. 28 

















j GATCHEL & MANNING } | 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
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Hicks Nurseries? 








It will confirm your de- 
cisions on fitting your 
selection of trees to your 
soil and climate. It offers 
trees for dry and acid 
soils and moist soils in 
the same region. Many 
nurseries on alkaline soils 
do not specialize on oaks = 
and pines. = 








Trees 20 years old can 
be selected now. They 
are guaranteed to grow 
satisfactorily or replaced 
free. 








Isaac” Hicks & Son — 
Westkury, Nassau Co. N. Y. = 











WE MAKE THE 


ENGRAVINGS | 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ° 
MAGAZINE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


1s THe “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS 
in ONE or MORE COLORS 
FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 


Line PLates 
ComBINATIONLINE | 28 
ano HALF TONES 
MuttTi- CoLors 


Har TONES 
DuLLo-TONES 
CoLor Process 


—ESTABLISHED 1889- 


SIXTH ano CHESTNUT STREETS J 

Opposite OLOE INOEPENOENCE Hace * 

PHILADELPHIA 3 

; 

<5 

2 oe) aS coors pial 

Paper trade Semele Aug. 23, 1917.—In- 

creasing use of paper yarn in textile 
industry, p. 38, 48. 

Pioneer western Jumberman, Oct. 1, 1917.-- 


welfare of 
Ethy! 


essential to 
Munger, p. 10; 


Reforesting 
Oregon, by T. T. 


HILL’S 


Seedlings and Transplants 


ALSO TREE SEEDS 
FOR REFORESTING 


BEstT for over half a century. All lead- 

ing hardy sorts, grown in immense 
quantities. Prices lowest. Quality 
highest. Forest Planter’s Guide, also 
price lists are free. Write today and 
mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 








| FORESTRY SEEDS 


{| OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus Picea Englemanni 
Pseudo-tsuga Doug- Picea Pungens 
lassi Thuya Occidentalis 
Pinus Ponderosa Pinus taeda 
and many other varieties, all of this 
season's crop and of good = quality. 
Samples upon request, Send for my 
catalogue containing full list of varieties, 


THOMAS J. LANE 
TREE SEEDSMAN 


Dresher Pennsylvania 




















Orchid. ba ure specialists in Or- 
ids 


s; we collect, import, 
grow, sell and ex an this class of plants 
exclusively, 

Our illustrated aad descriptive citalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special list of fresily impurted uuestab- 
lished) Orchids, 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 








Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS Transplants 
$8.00 


= Write for prices on 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Seedlings 
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Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
the same today and _ tomorrow. 
Quality—Service—Capacity. 
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alcohol from wood as good as any 
other, p. 10; Creosoted wood stave pipe 
and its effect upon water for domestic 
and irrigation uses, p. 11-13; Many vis- 
itors to the national forests, p. 19-20. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Sept. 6, 1917.— 
The American paper fibre rug, by Syd- 
ney A. Bonnaffon, p. 847-9. — 

Southern lumberman, Oct. 6, 1917.—First 
forestry regiment getting ready for 
service in France, p. 23-4. 

Timber trades journal, Sept. 1, 1917.— 
Scotland and afforestation, by Robert 
Munro, p. 324. 

Timber trades journal, Sept. 8, 1917.—Ca- 
nadian birch, by R. H. Campbell, p. 
333; Timber resources of western Aus- 
tralia, by Lane Poole, p. 359; Forest re- 
sources of British Honduras, by A. T 
Drummond, p. 360. 

Timber trades journal, Sept. 15, 1917.—The 
silver spruce for economic planting, 
by A. D. Webster, p. 373. 

Timberman, Sept. 1917—The genesis of 
the wooden shipbuilding industry ir 
3ritish Columbia, by J. O. Cameron, 
p. 38-40; Chain drag saw and log meas- 
uring device, by W. D. Starbird, p 
41-2; New grading rules for Philippine 
lumber, p. 54-6. 

United States daily consular report, Sept. 
15, 1917—Smokeless fuel made from 
wood waste, by R. B. Mosher, p. 1013. 

United States daily consular report, Sept. 
22, i917—Wooden-soled shoes for 
Dutch soldiers, by Frank W. Mahin, p 
1105. 

United States daily consular report, Oct. 
6, 1917—Paper and paper pulp making 
in India, by Lucien Memminger, p 
86-7. 

United States daily consular report, Oct 
9, 1917.—Philippine mangrove bark re- 
sources, by C. E. Bosworth, p. 118-19 

Veneers, Oct. 1917—Low-grade walnut for 
furniture, by L. K. Stark, p. 13-14; 
Conserving the lumber resources, by 
G. D. Crain, p. 17-18. 

Woodworker, Sept. 1917—The manufac- 
ture of cedar chests, by O. R. M., p. 32; 
The desirability of uniformly dried 
lumber, by E. U. Kettle, p. 36-7; Means 
and methods in wood-working plants. 
p. 38-41; Successfully drying birch, by 
R. W. H., p. 48. 

Forest Journals 

American forestry, Oct. 1917.—Forest regi- 
ment fund, p. 581; Gourds—Natural 
and trained, p. 582; Wood on the wing, 
by Bristow Adams, p. 583-89; Flying 
wedge of bankers and farmers, by 
Charles Lathrop Pack, p. 590-1; First 
apple tree of the northwest, by H. E. 
Zimmerman, p. 591; The friar, his dog 
and the iron cross, by Alice Spencer, p 
592; Some achievements in food, by 
Norman C. McLoud, p. 593-99; The 
lure of the beaver, by D. Lange, p. 600- 
10; Marsh land and other aquatic 
plants, by R. W. Shufeldt, p. 611-18; 
Selecting nut trees for planting, by C. 
A. Reed, p. 619-24; The totem tree, bv 

















H. E. Zimmerman, p. 624; The thrushes, 
by A. A. Allen, p. 625-28; How we 
stand for efficient state forestry, p. 629; 
Building an atmosphere of stability into 
the home, by R. W. Haddon, p. 630-32. 

Arborea, May, 1917.—Legal problems of the 
treé warden, by Daniel G. Lacy, p. 
220-7 ;* Shade tree diseases, p. 227-8: 
Relation of parasite work to gipsy moth 
field work, by A. F. Burgess, p. 229-30. 

Arborea, Sept. 1917—Solid stream spray- 
ing, by L, H. Worthley, p. 238-41; For- 
est tree planting, by G. E. Clement, p 
242-4. 

California forestry, Sept. 1917—The Uni- 
versity of California forestry summer 
camp, by Woodbridge Metcalf, p. 33-4; 
Brush in the forest nurse crop, p. 35, 
37; Relation between effort and results 
in public service, by xoy Headley, p. 36. 
39, 40; Chestnut bark disease, by E. P 
Meinecke, p. 37; The new Yosemite, by 
Stephen T. Mather, p. 38-9. 

Canadian forestry journal, Sept. 1917—Es- 
tablishing a plantation of conifers on 
the prairies, by A. Lougheed, p. 1281-2; 
Four-thousand-year-old Sequoias, by 
Ernest G. Dudley, p. 1283-4; The waste 
of hemlock bark in B. C., by J. H. Ham- 
ilton, p. 1285-7; What the woodlot 
means to the farm, by Roland D. Craig, 
p. 1292-3; Natural forest in contrast to 
woodlot, by E. J. Zavitz, p. 1293-4; The 
uses of wood pulp, by John S. Bates, p 
1296-8; What slash disposal means, p. 
1302; Timber resources of northern 
Manitoba, by J. A. Campbell, p. 1305-6. 

Indian forest records, 1917—Note on the 
eucalyptus oil industry in the Nilgiris, 
by Puran Singh, p. 1-26; Note on the 
distillation of geranium oil in the Nil- 
giris, by Puran Singh, p. 27-32; Manu- 
facture of wintergreen oil in India, by 
Puran Singh, p. 33-9. 

New York forestry, Oct. 1917—The tree 
friends of John Burroughs, by Clara 
Barrus, p. 5-8; The aim of the New 


York state forestry association, by | 
Herbert S. Carpenter, p. 9-11; Food | 


producing possibility of our forests and 
inland waters, by F. Franklin Moon, 
p. 18-19; College work in war time, by 
Ralph S. Hosmer, p.20-4; The forest 
parks of New York state; the mo- 
torists’ mecca, by Eugene M. Travis, 
p. 24-6; The timberland owner and the 
war, by A. B. Recknagel, p. 27-31; The 
arborist; pages about town trees, by 
Jack S. Kaplan, p. 34-6. 


Ohio forester, July, 1917—Fuel and the 


woodlot, by Edmund Secrest, p. 27-9; 
The black locust, Robinia pseudacacia 
by J. J. Crumley, p. 30-4. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fur forstwesen, 
July-Aug., 1917—Die wirtschaftliche 
zerlegung einer betriebsklasse in ab- 
teilungen, p. 189-94. 

Yale forest school news, Oct. 1917—The 


open road to China, by Wm. Forsythe | 


Sherfesee, p. 51-2; The value of a tech- 
nical education to a forest supervisor 
by Elers Koch and others, p. 52-6. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books 

on forestry, a list of titles, authors, and prices of such books. These may be ordered through 

the American Forestry Association, Washingion, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 
PORES VALUA PIO N—P imert: ROU 6 6 i.ccavesccciccic cwceewswecedecsewadsasueete $1.50 
FOREST REGULATION —P ilibest: Rothis «<0 occccsccccccccccdacveccsadsccccedess 2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert ct idea nkidavviecewhusuereesneeudas 2.00 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R..S. Kellogs ..< . oi cc cccccccccccsccelanRccctas 1.10 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS— ike Arthur F., Pia ia ceahd ag awe 2.10 
FORESE VALUATION—By H. FH. Chagmate......<0ccccnccvsccvacsccunsescesecs 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw...... 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John 

Kirkeg WERE a tasivdnlie HG 6 omindessdeudunede awed snccuadiact thane daeeaeddea 1.50 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts 

tO, VOM O0E” PAGE eo rccdies cr ccedeccavanedendtacudaaaddeutaeaadeusenans 5.00 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot..................c0ceeees 1.35 
LUMBER ANE Dis USES. S. Regge oe vie vaccine cccuasccacacsscecsacevsaw 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 2.17 
NORTE AMERICAN TREEG—N. UL, Brittottcn cc cc ccccccccucciecestcacevuemeawes 7.30 
KEY TO Diese Peer s—Colime and Préstatt...... «<6 sicciscnsccciececascacesascex 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling.................... 1.70 

| IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED 

Sb ae Bee ENN 0 OCD as 0.6 cae nadecdaveedhevetccqacdscceusaumuameaneas 1.25 

PLANE Stine wr wets (Onn GC. WIGCG ose cc ed ove nticcecseddeeseececcceenewadas 3.00 

FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves..............cccccecccccceees 4.00 

| THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow................c.ccccccees 1.61 
FIRS? BOOK OF FOREST RY—Filthert: Roth. ... cccccccccccdscecsccseccsceees 1.10 
PRAC PICA. Peni Bie. Se, POOR cg oo oes occ k cancwawcecydewkawuoeosueds 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green................ 1.50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)— 

Cette Seite Set oa cits ccc teen wateda cd Gustaiuswcuweds tagundtaouteenees 6.00 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 13 Volumes, per Volume............ 5.00 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, 

EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough................ 6.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES-—J. Horace McFarland........ 1.75 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROP- 

ERCP reo — Chavies Flenry SHOW «6. ccsiewencxcdaeds aden escnceaee tears sneeedes 3.50 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe.............. 4.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND-—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks................ 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED 

Se a NE oc. oh 4 Gaur ba nee eaudnedewquseadandsnendarewe de 1.50 
VR oe MIE os wean peice eceedaue cela peewuda cow deuwrsacleouesawene: 1.50 
CRD Ar Gre ae Fie Jetits ER a a on io che cSitiiicccacieadcasievadawaucacaan 1.91 
POG GPG ale © BGG «ieee co. cdis wa ck erewe we cansatingctedadsadecewddawesenns 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes...... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves.... 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff................ 300 
THE TREE GUIDE—By: Julta Ellen Rogersc. occ ccccsiecicccscscsncecceecesuaewe 1.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary................000- 2.12 
FARM PORES ree ——Alived AWeGiaGl. cc. cece cwwkcaedeccnaaweciesnucasendseraunes 57 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organiza- 

HOS Pe EC MIOOE oo ceca ane eceeenneuaaess mdwunedd deevedalecueencenTe 2.10 

ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown................... 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J* Record.................. 1.75 
STUDIES OF Pames—). Ji Lewis0tts. + sccaccivcnccsescocecssacecseuccncwwaas 1.75 
‘Tie Eee ee Pt CANN 5 ccc ws cake eweeeeacs cuss adaaeweescieelewnnee 65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL ‘TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss..... 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)........ 1.50 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James 

We Toumew SES MOA: coe ce cessneszuawusaddnaaves seeceancevansscactededs 3.50 
FUTURE FOREST TREES— By Doe; Flavor Ciiwitts 6... cee eud esc ecunenceees us 225 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews 200 

Cle. Aik MMMENOE DS 02 concedes cxcecemscntuteewdecukeesesdouveenveanamogs 3.00 
FARM FORESTRY—By John Arden Ferguson.....«......csccccccessccnccesecvees 1.30 
LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR 

PRACTICAL PREDICA TION. 6 icikccecnwcscseWets sesaacasswacdseanwaesaeee 48.00 

(In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color) 
| THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. Moon...............eeeeeeeeeees 2.10 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going..................eeeeee 1.59 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay L. B. Taylor.. 2.50 
THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance...................... 65 
THE LAND WE EIVE: IN—Bv Overto? Prit€s.c. 2 oc6cc ccc wesetntscncesancuseedes 1.70 
WOOD AND PORK So) —By Willtant Nose9 2.6 coc ccdoc ces cnc noveseesndunanvens 3 00 
THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—By J. P. Kinnev........ 3 00 
HANDBOOK OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND COST 

aie TERagk PEG OUtG 5.5 s:.csinecdwlenesnaa da saclae marecadcenanasedes 2.50 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY--By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr..... 2.50 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By L. H. Pammel................ 5.35 

*This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on 
forestrv or related suhiects unon request.—Entror. 
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Declaration of Principles and Policy~ 





of Te -~American Forestry < Association 





IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest 
policy on a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible 
for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State de- 
partment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national 
prosperity. 


IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the 
production of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non- 
agricultural soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that 
the census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter 
billion dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in 
wages; cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distri- 
bution of water; prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of 
the country and the health of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions ; 
that private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demon- 
strations, and educational work, sirce they cannot be expected to practice for- 
estry at a financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake 
scientific forestry upon National and State forest reserves for the benefit of 
the public. 


IT 


WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 


It Will Support These Policies 


National and State Forests under Fed- 
eral and State Ownership, administra- 
tion and management respectively; 
adequate appropriations for their care 
and management; Federal co opera- 
tion with the States, especially in 
forest fire protection. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protec- 
tion; encouragement of forest plant- 
ing by communal and private owners, 
non-political departmentally indepen- 
dent forest organization, with liberal 
appropriations for these purposes. 

Forest Fire Protection by Federal, 
State and fire protective agencies, 
and its encouragement and extension, 
individually and by _ co-operation; 
without adequate fire protection all 
other measures for forest crop pro- 
duction will fail. 

Forest Planting by Federal and State 
governments and long-lived corpora- 
tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitable, and 
encouragement of natural regenera- 
tion. 

Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 
timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and man- 
ufacturing without loss to owners; aid 
the lumberman in achieving this. 

Cutting of Mature Timber where and 
as tne domestic market demands it, 
except on areas maintained for park 
or scenic purposes, and compensation 
of forest owners for loss sutfered 
through protection of watersheds, or 
on behalf of any public interest 

Equal Protection to the lumber indus- 
try and to public interests in legisla- 
tion affecting private timberland op- 
erations, recognizing that lumbering 
is as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 

Classification by experts of lands best 

suited for farming and those best 

suited for forestry; and liberal na- 
tional and State appropriations for 
this work. 






































